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For the Companion. 


| 
WHO THE BASKET PEDDLER WAS. | 
In Two Cuarrers.—Cuap. II. | 

It was late in the afternoon when my parents | 
and brother returned. I told them about the | 
call of the old basket peddler;—how he had at | 
first berged me to buy a basket, and when I| 
had offered to give him thirty cents, he had pos- | 
itivey refused to accept it. They seemed much | 
astonished at what I had seen in the mirror, | 
and impressed by his singular language just be- | 
fore he left the house. 

“Tt is really very odd,” said mother. 

“He cannot be what he pretends to be. I fear 
all is not right,” replied father, reflectively, and 
he arose and went to the bureau drawer in the 
bedroom to see if his pocket-book was safe. 

But there it was, with the forty dollars and 
thirty cents, just where I had put it. The ped- 
dier had had ample opportunity to take it while 
I was out of thc room, if he had seen fit to do so. 

It seemed, therefore, that whoever he might 
be, he certainly was honest. 

“He may be some poor, unfortunate person, 
laboring under mental delusion. Perhaps he 
has been the victim of some foul injustice, or 
some calamity has overtaken him and shattered 
his mind,” said mother, whose heart always 
went out in deep sympathy toward the needy 
and the suffering. 

“But he did not look nor act like an insane 
man,’ I replied, quickly. “If he had been dressed 
better, you would have called him a real gentle- 
man.” 

As the peddler did not call at the house again, 
our speculations concerning him soon ceased, 
although I retained a vivid remembrance of him. 

The days sped on. Father’s health improved 
as the summer advanced, and he began to do 
lizht labor about the house and in the garden. 
Samuel did much to lighten his burdens, and 
I aided mother as well asl could in her work 
and in the care of the baby. 

It was haymaking season. The grass in the 
three-acre lot back of the house was ripe and 
ready to cut; but the man father expected to 
help in mowing had disappointed him, and an- 
other must be immediately found to supply his 
place. Samuel harnessed the horse into the 
wagon to go and Jook up one, and to execute 
various other errands. 

“Ruth, get ready as soon as you can, and Ill 
give you a ride. I’m going to the post-office 
and two or three other places,’”’ he called. 

We started off in fine spirits. Our house was 
about three-quarters of a mile out of town. We 
rode first to see Dick Stedman, and having se- 
cured his promise to come at once and aid fa- 
ther, we took another road which led through 
the village Samuel drove up to a large block, 
in which were the post-office, the bank, several 
stores, &c. I did not get out, but satin the wag- 
on to see that the horse did not start. 

I waited over half an hour for Samuel, while 
he went into the post-office, then into the store, 
and over to acarpenter’s shop to get a scythe- 
handle fixed; but the time did not seem long. 
Iwas much interested in watching the people 
who passed and repassed. As I sat thereI heard 
a voice that I knew [had heard before. The 
window of the bank just opposite me was wide 
open; I could see distinctly a black-haired, black- 
eved man with a heavy moustache, in earnest 
conversation with Mr. Prime, the cashier. He 
was endeavoring to persuade him to purchase a 
book. Said he,— 

“This is by far the most popular work ever 
issued in America. The author is well-known, 
the print is good, with magnificent illustrations. 
Only four dollars, sir. It has gone through five 
editions already, and has been ont hardly three 
months. I sold over a hundred copies in Dean- 
ville, last week, in two days.” 

Mr. Prime took the book and examined it with 
interest. 

“Who can that man be?” I mentally ques- 








tioned. “His face seems familiar to me. I re- 
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member that high, broad forehead, the twinkling 
eyes and large Roman nose. The pleasant, win- 
ning voice I have heard before.’’ Yet I could not 
recall where I had seen this man, or who he was. 

After a little further conversation Mr. Prime 
decided to make the purchase, and the book 
agent came out of the bank and walked rapidly 
down the street. 

Samuel soon returned, and we started for 
home. 

We had gone about a quarter of a mile, when 
we passed the book agent in company with a 
very tall, nicely-dressed man, with whom he 
was in earnest conversation. He did not look 
up as Samuel drove slowly by, and I had a good 
chance to observe him more closely. In an in- 
stant it flashed upon my mind that he was the 
basket peddler. I recalled just how he looked 
as I saw him in the mirror without his gray wig, 
and I was sure it was he. 

“Sam,”’ I said, in a quick, flurried voice, “that 
man we just passed is the basket peddler.”’ 

“No; I guess not,” answered Sam, turning 
suddenly around to look at him. 

“Tt is he, 1am sure;’’ and I told him howI 
had seen him in the bank, talking with Mr. 
Prime. 

Ialso told my father and mother, on our re- 
turn home, that I had again seen the odd basket 
peddler, this time travelling as a book agent, and 
we all cordially wished he might call at our 
house. 

The rest of the day wore quickly away. The 
next morning came, clear and sunny, and the 
astounding intelligence ran almost like an elec- 
tric flash through the town, that the bank had 
heen robbed in the night of thirty thousand dol- 
lars. Father at once started off to aseertain the 
truth of the report, and to see what had become 
of Uncle Joshua, who was employed as watch- 
man in the bank. 

He learned that the cashier, Mr. Prime, had 
gone to the bank at the usual hour, and upon 
opening the door had found Uncle Joshua in a 
semi-unconscious state, lying upon the floor. 
The vault had been burst open, and thirty thou- 
sand dollars taken from it. 

In the course of the forenoon Uncle Joshua 
was sufficiently restored to tell his story. He 
was just entering the bank, the evening before, 
to pass the night there as usual, when several men 
rushed toward him. In an instant he was seized. 
Something was. thrust over his mouth to stifle 
his cries for help. Then he was thrown upon 
the floor, and a moist substance was applied to 
his nose. He was conscious of nothing further 
till Mr. Prime entered and partially aroused 
him by shaking him vigorously and Joudly call- 
ing him to awake. 

The news threw the town into the wildest ex- 
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citement. People flocked in for miles around to 
learn the particulars of the robbery and to as- 
certain who had money deposited in the bank. 
Little knots of men and women were seen talk- 
ing in loud, excited tones at the corners of every 
street. The president and directors of the bank 
held a meeting in the afternoon, and promptly 
offered five thousand dollars for the detection of 
the robbers. 

Thus the day passed away. Nothing but the 
bank robbery was thought or talked of. 

Father sat for more than two hours after sup- 
per, with his hand over his eves, engaged in 
deep thought. Then he called me to him and 
said,— 

“Ruth, if you were asked to take your oath, 
could you swear that the basket peddler and 
the book agent were the same man?” 

“T don’t know what good swearing about it 
would do, father. Iam sure I saw the basket 
peddler in the bank, trying to sell a book to Mr. 
Prime,” I answered, simply. 

Father smiled and said, “You may be called 
upon to testify to that in court; for in my opin- 
ion that man was one of the robbers.”’ 





“One of the robbers?” I exclaimed, very much 
shocked. | 
“Yes; I think it looks very much like it. He 
came here disguised as a peddler, selling Das. | 
kets, and gained all the information he could | 
about Uncle Joshua’s watching at thebank. He | 
then went as a book agent boldly into the bank, 
and while talking with Mr. Prime, probably was 
looking about and planning how to effect an en- 

trance at night and get the money.” 

“But father, if he had been such a bad man, 
why did he not steal your pocket-book ? He saw 
just where I put it, and knew it had over forty 
dollars in it.”’ : 

“My child, wicked men sometimes show ood 
and generous feclings. This man saw that you 
believed the pitiful story he told you, and that 
you were sorry for his misfortunes and wished 
to aid him. The pity and sympathy touched his 
heart, I hope, and made it impossible for him to 
abuse your confidence or to ill-treat you. Alas, 
how many there are,” he added, with emotion, 
“who sin only because evil influences and ad- | 
verse circumstances have surrounded them, who | 
micht be reclaimed and saved!” 

For some time after this conversation father | 
remained in deep thought. Then he arose and | 
took his hat and walked down the road. I did 
not know where he went. Early the next morn- 
ing Sheriff Walker came to the house and told 
me that father had communicated his suspicions 
to him, and asked me to give him an exact de- 
scription of the man I had seen in the bank and 
of the basket peddler. 

The sheriff paid close attention to my story, 








and immediately sent the description of the man 
to a noted detective in the city. The peddler 
was at once recognized as Ezra Billings, a man 
who three times had been arrested for burglary, 
but sufficient evidence had not been produced to 
convict him. 

The detectives were at once put upon his track. 
In less than a week he. was arrested. Imple- 
ments for breaking locks and opening safes, and 
a large portion of the stolen money were found 


|} in his possession. 


He was lodged in the county. jail, and every 
inducement was offered him to turn State’s evi- 
dence; Dut he stoutly refused to betray any of 
his accomplices. In the course of another week 
three other men were arrested on suspicion; but 
no other charge could be found against them, 
except they were known as friends of Billings 
and were much in his company. 
therefore, discharged. 

Several weeks passed. 
of Billings came. 
witnesses. 


They were, 


The day for the trial 
I was one of the principal 
I was placed upon the stand, and 
told my story in a simple, straightforward way. 
The two lawyers employed by the prisoner ques- 
tioned and cross-questioned me. But all their 
arts could not induce me to say one word more 
than the truth. 

When I came to that part of my testimony 
where the basket peddler had stood with sad- 
dened face and downcast eyes before me and 
said,— 

“Tf atl acted upon the basis of such broad love 
as your good, honest parents have trained in 
you, the world would be very different from what 
it nowis. Fewer lives would be blackened by 
crime, and there would be fewer such as I am,” 
I repeated these touching words of his in a 
clear; distinct voice, and every eye in the court- 
room was moist. They appealed, my uncle told 
me, afterwards, more forcibly to the sympathies 
of the judge and jury than all the eloquence of 
the defending lawyers. But crime must receive 
the punishment it merits, and Ezra Billings was 
sentenced to twelve years of labor in the State 
Prison. 

The summer, with its agitating events, passed 
quickly away, and autumn followed. 

Several who had been active in the detection 
of Billings, and thereby instrumental in restcr- 
ing much of the stolen money to the bank, clam- 
ored for the promised reward. The thought that 
any of it could come to me had never occurred 
to either my parents or myself. We were, there- 
fore, much astonished to learn that the president 
and directors decided that, as I had given them 
such valuable information, one-tenth of the re- 
ward justly belonged tome. It purchased the 
fine seven octave piano-forte which stands in our 
parlor, and from which, as time passed, I learned 
to draw sweet strains of music. 

Months and years came and went. TI left the 
happy days of childhood behind, and entered 
upon the grave duties and responsibilities of 
maturer life. The little kitten which had caused 
me to remain at home on that memorable after- 
noon, grew into a demure eat, and died at a good 
old age. As time advanced, we learned by dili- 
gent inquiries, that the conduct of Ezra Billings 
in the State Prison had been uniformly good; 
that the influence of the chaplain and other 
good men had apparently taken root in his soul. 
His term of service had half expired, when fa- 
ther started a petition for his pardon. It was 
signed by the president of the bank and many 
prominent citizens, and presented to the Govern- 
or. The petition was granted, and Ezra Billings 
became a free man once more. 

Thave heard nothing of him since, but I pray 
God wherever he may be, to pity and to help hira 
lead a better and purer life. 

He 


Witp Orances.—A traveller writes from 
Florida, “If you get the right side of the con- 
ductor, he will stop the car and help you gather 
oranges,—fine, ‘large, beautiful oranges, which 
you bite into and instantly throw away in dis- 
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gust. The traveller expects to have oranges 
drop into his mouth from the trees in Florida,— 
and he can have them do so if he wants the kind 
that are most plenty there,—but the wild orange 
is as miserable a fruit as was ever eaten; like 
many other things that look well, it is deccit- 
ful.” 


+ 


For the Companion. 
CAMPING OUT. 


I am sorry to say Fanny Thorpe manifested a 
slight disposition toward what the boys in their 
vernacular called “conceit.”” She had been com- 
mended and flattered for her quickness at her 
lessons, and at the practical ingenuity she often 
showed in her plays, and in the little emergen- 
cies of every-day life; and it does not nced much 
flattery to make a little brain giddy, as we all 
know. 

She began to treat Ned with a cool show of 
authority, which that young gentleman, whose 
opinion of women in the abstract was not very 
flattering, met with sullen silence or open tri- 
umph whenever he got the better of her in argu- 
ment, as he chose t@ call their squabbles over 
grammar, history, arithmetic, every field Where 
either of them had picked up the least smattering 
of knowledge. 

One day Ned burst into the dining-room, his 
freckled face all aflame. 

“Fan Thorpe, have you heard the news? 
We're all going to the Cheat River Mountains; 
father, mother, Uncle John, black Betty and all! 
Going to tent out! Bears! venison! trout!’ 
Ned vociferated so wildly that she could only 
make out a word here and there. 

“Pm very glad to hear it,’”’ said Fanny, heart- 
ily. But the next thought was that out of doors 
there were ways of proving that girls equalled 
boys, quite as conclusive as in lessons at school. 








Two weeks from this time the grand move was 
accomplished. The whole party was encamped 
in one of the solitary glens of the great range 
of Virginia mountains, beside which Mt. Hale 
dwindled into a hillock. There were Dr. Thorpe, 
his wife and the children, with Sam Bender and | 
Jenny Bowler, who had been admitted into the | 
party by special grace. 

Best of all, there was Uncle John, mighty | 
hunter as Nimrod in the eves of Sam and Ned, 
who knew every peak and valley in Virginia. 
There was no end to the delights. There were 
guns and dogs, two tents beside the wigwam, 
which Uncle John and the boys constructed for 
themselves. There were beds of dried leaves, 
fires to make on the heaped stones for Betty’s 
cookery. Before dawn men and boys were off 
fishing or shooting, listening for the sound of the 
horn which was to bring them back to breakfast. 
O, that hungry dash home when they heard it, 
through the wet moss and grass, knee high, with 
the keen air of dawn in their faces, the mist roll- 
ing up like a vapory sea from the solemn peaks, 
all the flush and fresh-born color of the morning 
opening overhead! The boys never before had 
eaten such breakfasts. They were quite sure 
Betty had put some secret spice in meat and 
coffee, to make it taste so differently from home 
cooking. 

“What do you and the girls do all day, 
mother?” said Ned, one morning. ‘You are as 
brown as a berry, you dear little woman!” giv- 
ing her one of his bear’s hugs. 

“We fish. Fanny caught those trout you had 
for supper, and I am teaching the girls about 
trees and these odd mountain plants and insects. 
Your father and I used to go on expeditions like 
this often when we were first married. 
ing to bring back my old woodcraft.”” 

“T would not wander too far from the camp, 
Emily,” said Uncle John. ‘And above all things 
keep the girls beside you. There are a great 
many dangers here for unattended women. 

“[Lknow. I will be careful, John,” said Mrs. 
Thorpe. 





I am try- 


Fanny listened with secret indignation. Uncle 
John was no better than the rest. It was all the 
intolerable conceit of boys and men. She could 
not see why her mother humored them in it. 
There was no reason in the world why she could 
not safely go where Ned or that dull Sam Bend- 
er could venture. She was as tall as Ned and a 
little stouter; had a like outfit of arms, and feet, 
and fingers; and as for quick wit or discretion !— 

That very day Fanny began to practise shoot- 
ing at a mark, under Uncle John’s direction, and 





soon actually became a better marksman than 
her brother. 

She sat balancing the pretty little fowling- 
piece on her fingers that evening, while her | 
father, mother and the boys sat round the fire, | 
listening to some of Uncle John’s adventures on | 
the plains with Indians, buffaloes and wolves. 

“Why couldn’t a woman travel about and have 
adventures?”’ she said, impatiently. 

‘Because she is a woman,” said Ned. 


THE YOUTH’S 





“That’s no reason at all!’ cried Fanny, the 
more angrily because she saw by the twinkle in 
Uncle John’s eye that he thought it was a very 
good reason. 

“T’ll let them see!’ she thought, walking up 
and down in the shadow of the camp-fire. 

All night she Jay awake, debating how she 
could prove it tothem: She would go out alone 
to-morrow and find an adventure. Now Fanny 
had never before, perhaps, disobeyed her mother; 
but her ambition was roused, and we know what 
mischief that virtuous vice has worked with 
women from the days of Evedown. Sheinvent- 
ed a dozen ways to excuse herself. Her mother 
had not actually forbidden her to wander off 
alone, only promised Uncle John, &c., &c. 

But Fanny could not quiet her conscience. It 
was with an uneasy heart she watched her 
mother and Jenny compose themselves in the 
tent for an hour’s quiet reading in the heat of 
the afternoon. Now was her time to go. The 
men and boys had gone on a distant expedition, 
and would not be back until nightfall. 

Fanny loaded the little fowling-piece which her 
uncle allowed her to handle, and with a beating 
heart, and many a backward look, stole rap- 
idly down the side of the mountain, and soon 
lost herself in the dusky undergrowth. What 
she wanted to do she did not know; any thing to 
prove that women were the equals of men. 

It was very pleasant in the thick shade. The 
moss was ankle-deep beneath her feet, and was 
jewelled with countless ivory, and pink, and 
crimson shafts of fungus, such as she had never 
seen elsewhere. Now and then a brilliantly-col- 
ored garter snake slid across her path, at which 
she always screamed and jumped. But no men 
nor boys saw her, and she shouldered her mus- 
ket and pressed gallantly forward. 

It was growing late. The sun was low, licht- 
ing the highest peaks with a ruddy glow, while 
a damp, melancholy dusk crept into the valleys. 
The air grew chilly. Fanny began to shiver. 
“IT wish I had my waterproof,” she said, aloud, 
‘“‘and my fingers are so numb I don’t believe I 
could shoot if any thing came along.” 

She began to imagine her mother’s terror at 
missing her. And after all, she must creep back 
among them all without an adventure. How 
Uncle John would tease and the boys laugh at 
her! And Fanny’s*teart began to quake at the 
thought, in a very womanish way. 

The gun was so heavy! and she was so hun- 
gry! It was nearly supper time. She fancied 
she could smell Betty’s coffee here. She turned 
resolutely to go home, and then stood stunned 
and bewildered. 

How far had she come? Where was she? The 
peak near at hand was surely the Great Chief, 
which was seen like a dim, blue shadow against 
the horizon, at theircamp. It was to the left— 
or was it to the right? In any case she could 
not reach home that night. 

Now was the time for Fanny’s manly courage 
to come in play; but the first thing she did was 
to sit flatdown on the grass and cry as though 
her heart was breaking. 

What would her mother think? No doubt the 
snakes would bite her. Well, let them! She 
might as well die one way as another! What 
would they all say when she was carried in 
dead, to-morrow morning? Then she remem- 
bered her squabbles with Ned, her rudeness 
once, long ago, to her father. O, if she could 
see them once more! If they only knew how 
she loved them! 

It was growing dark rapidly. Fanny wiped 
her aching eyes, and looked about her. What 
was that in the tree in front? Two large, glis- 
tening balls, which moved slowly nearer, a great 
black mass dragged along toward her. 

She stood still. She could not move foot or 
hand; her shrill, spasmodic cries sounded strange 
and far-off to herown ears. Even in that moment 
of wild terror she remembered that her father had 
said there were bears in the ravines, unusually 
ravenous from hunger this season. 

It came closer. Its warm fur touched her. 

“Back!” came a loud shout. “Back, till I 
shoot!” 


“QO Ned!” she screamed, hysterically. But 
she managed to stagger out of the way. The 


rifle was fired in the next second. But the shot 
had missed. The bear halted a moment, and 
then turned toward her again. 

A small, dark figure leaped between them. 

“Run for your life, Fan!” 

But Fan stood still. The two black, shapeless 
forms rolled over and over together. Then one 
stood upright. 

Which? It was dark, and her eyes were blind, 
She held out her hands, groping. The next— 
somebody hugged her very like a bear, but a 
bear she had known a long time. 

“Thank God, Fan, you’re safe! 
wrestle with that fellow, I tell you! 


I had a tough 
He’s a little 





chap, but as firm asa tiger. Why, what’s the 
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matter, sis?”’ for her head had dropped on his 
shoulder like a dead weight. 

Ned did not know what to do with a fainting 
woman, but he rubbed her face hard with his 
dirty paws, quite regardless whether her nose 
went up or down, and kissed it, and cried a little 
under his breath. 

“Come, let’s go home, dear.” 

“1’ll never reach it. This is the Great Chief.” 

“No such thing, goosy. This is our own hill, 
and there’s the camp-light, not a hundred yards 
off.”” He put his arm about her and tugged along 
valorously. 

“Did you know you risked your life for me. 
Ned ?” she whispered, as she clung to him. 

“Nonsense! A fellow ought to do that for 
any woman, let alone you, sis.” 

So they went back to the camp together, and 
in heart, squabble as they might, they were 
never separated again. 


eS 
For the Companion. 
BESS, THE HERMIT. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


Having occasion to pass over the road between 
Bolton and Irving many times in succession, my 
attention was attracted by a woman who stood 
by the wayside watching the cars. 

There was something so peculiar about her, 
that had I seen her but once I should have been 
struck with her appearance, but when I found 
that she was always there, and always in the 
same spot and in the same attitude, my curiosity 
was considerably aroused. 

The place was the oak grove, where the train 
sweeps round a curve just before crossing the 
bridge. She wore a short red petticoat, a kind 
of loose blouse of dark blue, and a red handker- 
chief tied over her head. 

Had she selected her costume with a view to 
effect, she could not have made it more pictur- 
esque. She always stood with one hand on her 
hip, and the other shading her eves, without 
much regard to the position of the sun in the 
heavens. I at first supposed her to belong to 
some wandering tribe of gypsies, but her solita- 
riness and her constancy contradicted that idea, 
One day I asked the conductor about her. 

“That’s Bess, the hermit,’ said he. ‘She’s 
stood there just so ever since I’ve been on this 
route, and that’s three years. She lives up there 
on the hill—just where you see the smoke above 
the trees.” 

“Alone?” 

“Yes; alone, excepting a lot of dumb beasts 
that she keeps for company. They say she’s 
love-cracked.”’ 

And this was all the information the conduct- 
or was able to give. 

Two or three times I opened my window and 
raised my hat to her, and once a party of wild 
youths waved their handkerchiefs with repeated 
cheers, but she noticed our demonstrations no 
more than if she had been a marble statue, and, 
for my part, I felt heartily ashamed of them. It 
seemed like offering an indignity to the inani- 
mate form of one who had passed beyond the 
consciousness of this mortal life. 

It was a week or two after this that we met 
with the accident which caused such a sensation 
at the time, but which has since been lost sight 
of in a multitude of similar ones. 

We had just crossed the bridge, and were not, 
therefore, at our highest speed, or it might have 
been worse, or again it might have been on the 
bridge, which would have made it much worse. 
As it was we were pretty thoroughly wrecked, 
and were informed that we should be delayed 
several hours, and perhaps all night; but the 
village was not far off, and we should find a good 
hotel. 

It was all very vexatious, but it’s an ill wind 
that blows nobody good, and when I had saun- 
tered round the hotel half an hour, I bethought 
me of Bess, the hermit. 

I learned from the landlord that she had come 
to the town, a stranger, some ten years before; 
that at first it was a wonder how she lived, as 
she certainly never went out to purchase food, 
but that the butcher, the grocer, and all, were 
very glad to carry their wares to her door when 
they found that she would pay money down for 
them. He said very little was really known 
about her, though there were all sorts of ru- 
mors. 

“Is she willing to receive visitors?” I inquired. 

“O, yes, provided they’re civil, and don’t ask 
too many questions.”’ 

I flattered myself I could fulfil those conditions, 
and so strolled off in the direction of the her- 
mit’s cottage, and threading the winding path 
which led up the hiil to the cottage, stood at the 
hermit’s door. I knocked. 

“Enter,”’ was the response. 

I did so, and the woman I had seen so often 


from the car window stopped feeding her paro- 
quet, and looked at me not sullenly nor repel-* 
lantly, but simply as if waiting for me to dis- 
close my errand. 

“Being detained by the accident,” said I, “TI 
have taken the Jiberty of calling on you.” 
“You’re welcome, sir; be seated,” said she, 
pointing to a chair. 

She was a handsome, middle-aged woman, 
with a keen black eye. Her apartment was 
small, and contained only the plainest furniture. 
What little she had seemed to be arranged with 
a view to the accommodation of her pets— 
“dumb beasts,’’ the conductor had called them 
—rather than to her own. Here the cats were 
provided with soft cushions, while I observed 
that her chairs had none; and the cages of her 
canary and paroquet occupied nearly the whole 
of her sunniest window. 

“You have plenty of company,” I remarked. 

““O, yes,” said she, ‘‘and these are not all, 
either; if you are interested in such things I 
will show you the rest of my family.” 

I assured her that I was; that next to human 
society I loved the socicty of animals. 

“Tt’s better than human society, sir,”’ said she, 
“for they take you on trust, without asking any 
questions. They are glad when you're glad and 
sorry when you’re sorry, without knowing all 
the reasons why.” 

While saying this, she had opened a door into 
an open shed with a yard round it, and bade me 
follow her. 

“This,” said she, “is King Solomon,” point- 
ing to an owl, sitting on a perch in a dark cor- 
ner. “I named him so because he looks so 
wise. It was queer the way I came by him. 
One night I heard a terrible shrieking and cry- 
ing, and thought it must be some person in dis- 
tress; but while I was looking out the door and 
listening, there was a fluttering in the chimney, 
and this little fellow—he was little then—fell 
down into the fireplace. It was a cold winter 
night, and I suppose he had come round the 
house for shelter. From that time to this he has 
stayed with me of his own accord, for you sce 
he could fly away any moment if he wished to; 
I wouldn’t keep any thing prisoner against its 
will. Very likely he does roam round the woods 
nights, but I always find him on his perch in the 
morning.” 

King Solomon took no further notice of us 
than to wink and blink, and shift from one foot 
to another, thouch his mistress affirmed that he 
understood what she said just as well as I did. 
She next took me to the rabbit-hutch, and while 
she was discoursing about the pretty white crea- 
tures, an incident occurred which set me think- 
ing. A footstep was heard outside, and in an 
instant my hostess seemed to forget my pres- 
ence entirely. Going to the front of the shed, 
she peered eagerly down the path—a laborer 
with a basket on his arm walked by. She sighed, 
and said, with an air of weariness,— 

“T thought it was he.” 

“Who?” I ventured to ask. 

“T have watched for him almost ten long years, 
but he’ll come, I know he will,” she said, more 
to herself than me, and she took no further no- 
tice of my question, but returned to her rabbits, 
which, I must say, had lost their interest for me. 

She had also a few hens, and turkeys, and a 
peacock. 

IT hoped she would allude again to the guest 
for whose coming she had watched so Jong, but 
she did not, and I went away no wiser than I 
came. 

It was nearly a year before business again 
called me toIrving; and as I passed the well- 
remembered spot where I had first seen the mys- 
terious woman already described, I looked out 
the window expecting to see her there still, but 
to my disappointment there was no living crea- 
ture to be seen save some men repairing the 
road and a fettered horse feeding by the way- 
side, who was either too hungry or too much 
broken in spirit to give us so much as a passing 
glance. 

“Where is our old friend Bess, the hermit?” I 
asked of the conductor, as he came for my 
ticket. 

“Haven’t seer her these three months,” said 
he; “I suppose she’s either dead or moved 
away.” 

“Perhaps the arrival of the cars got to be an 
old story,” I suggested. 

“Well, it didn’t look just like that,” said he; 
“for she came regular every day up to a certain 
time, and never came afterward. If she’d got 
tired of us, she’d have been more likely to slack 
off kind of gradual, just as I did when I left off 
chewing spruce gum and took to tobacco,” add- 
ed he, laughing, as he walked away. 

There was sound philosphy in this view of the 
case, and yetI was unwilling to admit that it 
was the true one; so unwilling that by the time 





we stopped at the station, I had determined to 
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remain over one train, for no other reason than | old Boreas blow her away before she’d have 
to investigate the matter. stopped a draught by such means. I suppose, 
I knew the path to the cottage very well, for | though, I shouldn’t have been satisfied with such 
nothing had changed since I passed through it|a draggle-tail round the house as Tom’s wife 
before; and sitting in the cottage door was a| was, so there it is, pro and con. 
large gray cat, which I was fain to believe was | “Instead of assimilating, as they say married 
also an old acquaintance. Her presence was, | people ought to, we kept getting wider and wider 
at all events, an indication that the premises | apart, and at last we came to the climax. 
were not deserted; somebody lived there, if not | “Little Jamie, the only child we had left, was 
the former occupant. But all doubt on the sub-| sick, and seemed to be going just as his little 
ject was set at rest, when, in answer to my | brothers and sisters had gone. My wife set her 
knock, Bess herself appeared at the door, the | life by him, and so gid I, but the doctors didn’t 
same, yet another; for the face, formerly so sad | give us much hope; so one day an old woman 
and impassive, was now radiant with emotion. | came in and looked at him. ‘I know what will 
She recognized me at once, and her first greet- | cure that child,’ said she. 
ing was, “He’s come!” “““Pray tell me,’ said Bessie, anxiously. 
“He for whom you were watching?” I asked. ““Camomile. Camomile is what he wants,’ 
“Yes; Gerald, my husband.” said she. ‘I cured a child with it once that was 
Her husband; this was indeed a revelation, | at the very point of death.’ 
but I offered my congratulations without ex-| ‘Where can I get it? asked Bessie. 
pressing surprise, and was shown into the room | “<T’ve got some at home,’ the old woman said, 
where the new comer sat. It struck me that in | ‘and if you’ll send down you shall have it, with 
presenting him to me she showed the same kind | directions how to use it.’ 
of pride she had manifested when, on a former | “Thadn’t any faith in the old woman and her 
occasion, she pointed out the merits of her cats | prescription, but I promised to call for it, just to 
and of King Solom@n; and I wondered if he were | pacify my wife, and I honestly meant to, but 
not indeed the weaker vessel. Not physically, | when I went out, something called me in another 











for he was strong and athletic; but if ever easy | 
good nature and love of pleasure were written | 
on any face, they were on his. 

Ile had the unmistakable air of one who has 
been a wanderer in all lands and has ceased to | 
be a citizen of any, while his speech was an odd 
mingling of various idioms, so that it was diffi- 
cult to guess what language had been his by 
right of birth. | 

He greeted me cordially, so cordially that I! 
suspected the tedium of life at the hermitage | 
might have wearied him a little, and that a! 
chance visitor was a welcome interruption. He | 
proved to be well informed and entertaining, 
and without that reserve which characterized 
his wife, for Thad not been with him long be- | 
fore he introduced the subject concerning which 
[ had felt so much curiosity. ; 

We had sauntered out into the woods behind | 
the house, and were sitting on a mossy log. | 
“Tt was queer about our separation, wasn’t 
it?” said he. “I suppose Bessic has told you the | 

story?” 

“Not a word of it,” said I. 

“No? Well, she always did know how to keep | 
her own counsel,” said he, laughing. ‘“She’s no | 
fool, Bessie isn’t. I’ve often thought the most 
foolish thing she ever.did was to choose me, 
when she might have done so much better; for | 
she was something of a beauty in her young | 
days, and quite an heiress, too, for a lass in her | 
station. I didn’t marry her for her money, | 
though, for I was fond of her always, and she 
didn’t marry me for money, cither, for I never 
had a dime beforehand in my life. I might have 
had, though, for I had a good trade. Iwas a 
carpenter. Don’t know how I came to choose a 
trade that requires so much hard work; but I 
suppose it was because my father was a carpen- 
ter, and it was easier to keep along with him 
than to strike out into any thing new. 

“Well, when my wife and I settled down to- 
gether in our new home, we thought we were 
going to live in peace all the rest of our days; 
but somchow things didn’t go just as we expcct- 
ed. I wonder if other people find it so. I was 
for taking things easy and enjoying life, but 
Bessie was industrious and painstaking; a great 
deal more so than she need have been, consider- 
ing our means, I thought. 

“She couldn’t bear to have me miss a day at 
my work, unless it was Fourth of July or Thanks- 
giving. [used to tell her anybody ought to be 
wound up Sunday, and run through the week 
like an eight-day clock, to get along with her. 

“If [ brought home any of my old comrades 
to a game of cards and a mug of flip of an even- 
ing, she’d say she wasn’t going to have her 
house made a tavern of; and -it was her house, 
that was the galling part of it. Then if I went 
to the tavern with them to have our time out 
there, she’d wonder I preferred the society of 
those ‘rowdies’ to hers. 

“T remember I said to her once, ‘If a man isn’t 
ready to give up all his old habits and old com- 
panions, he’d better not be married.’ 

“I’m of your opinion, if they’re like yours,’ 
said she, turning it to suit herself. 

“She had a sharp wit as well as a high spirit. 

**As I said before, the house was hers, but she 
expected me to keep it in repair; no more than 
fair, I suppose, as I lived in it; but it seemed to 
me there never was a house yet out of repair so 
often. There was always a hinge to put on, ora 
leak to stop, or a window to mend, and she gave 

me no peace till the job was done. 

“T declare, I used to envy Tom Dole his wife, 
sometimes! Her windows would be stuck full of 
old hats and yellow flannel, and it never seemed 





| where about midnight they roused me from a 


direction, and I came home without it. 

* Nid you bring the camomile?’ asked Bessie, 
eagerly. 

“TI declare, I forgot it!’ I said; ‘but I’m going 
out again to-night, anc. I'll be sure to get it.’ 

“She looked disappointed, but didn’t give me 
the sharp answer I expected; 1 suppose because 
the child was so sick she had no heart to. If 
you'll belicve me, I forgot it again, and Bessic | 
declared she’d go for it herself; but Jamie was 
sleeping quictly, and the doctor had left a new 
medicine, so I persuaded her to wait till next 
morning, telling her that she shouid surely have 
it then. 7 

“But the next day Twas uncommonly busy, 
and came home at night without once having 
thought of it; but the minute [ crossed the 
threshold I remembered it. 

“‘My stars!’ said I, ‘I forgot the camomile, 
but Pll go for it now.’ 

“<Go,’ said Bessie, ‘and don’t come back to 
this house till you get it, if you’re gone ten years.’ 

“T won't,’ said I. 

“Tf [ had believed any thing in the camomile, I 
should have done differently, I know I should, 
but I thought it was all an old woman’s fancy, 
so [ just stepped into the tavern to get my sup- 
per, for [ had left mine standing on the table ai 
home, and Tom and the rest came in, and I sup- 
pose I must have drunk more than usual. I 
never could tell exactly how it was, but somme- 


nap on the bar-room settle, to tell me that Ja- 
mie was dead. 
“TI meant to go home then, of course I did. I 
never thought of leaving Bessie alone in her 
trouble, but I wandered through the streets to 
get composed first, and presently found myseli 
at the station. e 
“Be quick, man, the bell’s ringing!’ said some 
one, giving me a push, and, hardly knowing 
what I did, I stepped aboard and took a seat. 
“T had taken the midnight train for New York. 
The noise of the city was an infinite relicf to me 
My home was fullof horror. The more[ thought 
of it, the more I dreaded toreturn. Bessie would 
perhaps accuse me of being the means of Jamie’s 
death, and I had never made her very happy. 
She would be better off without me. So I stayed 
in New York till an old acquaintance came 
along, who said he was going to try his luck in 
California, and I went with him. Since then I 
have been a wanderer on the face of the earth.” 

“But did you never hear from your wife in all 
that time?” 

“Yes, once I heard that she passed for a wid- 
ow, and again that she was married. Neither 
was true, for she says she never believed me 
dead, and has watched for my return from that 
time to this. Afterall, they’re faithful creatures, 
women are. Imagine me living ten years in a 
hermitage like this, with no companions but 
these animals, and all for the sake of one who 
didn’t deserve it! but I’ll make it up to her, I’m 
resolved on that.” 

“And about the child; did she reproach you 
with his death?” 

“Not a bit of it. The doctors told her that the 
camomile would have done no more good than 
so much catnip, and that pacified her.” 

“One thing more—by what means did you dis- 
cover your wife?” 

“Well, [ had a kind of yearning to see the old 
place once more, and she was shrewd enough to 
reckon I’d be back there sometime, and left her 
address for me.”’ 

At this point his wife summoned us to tea and 
muffins. e 

The singular pair have since returned to their 


learn from their past experience the lesson of 
mutual forbearance, are far happier than they 
were even in the days of their honeymoon. 


+e = 
For the Companion. 
LOST ON THE PRAIRIE. 


A STORY OF WESTERN ADVENTURE. 


CHAPTER X. 





One, two, three hours passed. Then the gray light 
of morning began to pierce the thicket and light up 
the barren landscape. But not till the sun shone in 
upon them did the children open their eyes. 
George’s first feeling was that.pf terror at his care- 
lessness in going to sleep. Then he peered cautious- 
ly out through the leaves to see if he could discover 
any thing of the savages, who he supposed might be 
searching for them. Still keeping within the thick- 
et, he looked long and carefully in all directions. 
“1 don’t think they are near us,” said he, bending 
over Anna, who still lay wearily on the ground. 
“Now, we must walk as far as possible to-day. The 
folks will give us up for lost if we don’t find them 
soon.” 
“O, Lam so hungry!” sighed Anna, 
“Yes. I'll try to get some game and cook it in a 
little while.” 
“But what shall we do with these guns and this 
hateful tomahawk?” said Anna. 
“The old tomahawk we'll leave over there!’ ex- 
claimed George, throwing it into a ravine several 
rods away. “This big gun I'll hide in the grass. The 
other two we'll take with us. Now let’s see if we 
can’t find some game. Keep a sharp lookout for the 
Indians. I'll be on the search for something to 
shoot. If you see any thing that looks like an In- 
dian, tell me.” 
George could have hunted better had he gone 
alone, but they did not want to separate. They be- 
gan moving quietly along, carefully avoiding any 
ncise, and constantly on the alert. Several flocks of 
grouse whirred away. But there was no trace of 
larger game until they had gone a considerable dis- 
tance, when Anna suddenly uttered a wary “Sh!” 
and paused as if to listen. 
George stopped and looked at her. She replied by 
pointing to the left, and looking up the side of a 
crag, he saw a beautiful young antelope, gazing down 
upon them from the crest of the ledge, as if wonder- 
ing what sort of animals had entered his wild do- 
main. 
A better opportunity for a shot could not have 
been offered. The creature stood with his breast ex- 
posed, and was within easy range. Falling upon 
one knee, George took a careful aim, pulling the trig- 
ger just as the animal was on the very point of turn- 
ing to flee. The loud, whiplike crack of the rifle 
echoed from the crag, and the stricken creature 
sprang into the air, pitching over the edge of the 
cliff, and falling down among the rocks with such 
force that it seemed every bone in its body must 
have been broken. 
George climbed up and drew it down, lifeless. 
“Now,” said he, taking out his pocket-knife, “we 
shall have a good breakfast and something over.” 
“But,” whispered Anna, ‘“‘what if the Indians 
heard the gun? You said they would hunt for us.’’ 
“Of course they will; but it would take a blood- 
hound to track us over the rocks and dry, hard turf. 
They are as likely to go one way as another. I aint 
much afraid of their following us through all the 
crooks and turns we’ve made.” 
“But if they did come this way, the noise of the 
gun may show them where we are.” 
“I know it,’ said George. ‘You keep watch 
while I kindle a fire with the gun.” , 
Saying this, he putin a small charge of powder, 
upon which he lightiy rammed a large wad of cot- 
ton from the lining of his pocket. Then, after col- 
lecting a heap of lzaves and dry twigs, he fired off 
the charge, pointiag toward the ground. The blaz- 
ing wad struck quite near the little pile of fuel. 
Dropping the rifle, George caught up the wad in his 
bare fingers and dropped it among the dry leaves. 
A moment of blowing and it blazed up. 
“Now, Anna, you keep the fire going. 
what I can do with the antelope.” 


T'll see 





CuarTerR XI. 

This was a kind of business he had never under- 
taken before; but after some difficulty he managed 
to cut a good-sized piece for the coals. This was 
rudely roasted, and a substantial breakfast was made 


By this time the forenoon was pretty well advanced. 
They had seen no signs ef the savages. The great 
fear that now troubled them was, that they might 
not be able to overtake the wagon train, in which 
case they would be lost indeed. 

The direction the Indians followed the preceding 
day had taken them away from the river, though 
they could still get glimpses of the broad, blue chan- 
nel in the distance. 

“We must get back to the river as soon as we can,” 
said George; ‘‘but before we start, I'll climb up 
among these rocks to the top of the crag, and see if 
there are any Indians about.’ 

Taking his own rifle, he began making his way up, 
while Anna, with the Indian’s gun, stood at the foot 
of the rocks. It was a ledgy hillock, rising to the 
height of forty or fifty fect, such as are common 
along the uppercourse of the Lewis Fork, somewhat 
resembling the curious meza formation of Arizona 
Territory. 

Reaching the top, the boy gazed wistfully off 
toward the blue river, and strained his eyes in the 
vain hope of discovering the white tops of the wag- 
ons. Then, turning to the west, he looked off over 
the rough, hilly regions stretching away to the 
dim Sierra Nevadas. Suddenly his attention was 
riveted to some objects stealing slowly along the bot- 
tom. One swift glance, and he crouched down in 
sudden horror. The savages, whom he hoped they 
had escaped from, were stealing upon them under 
cover of the gully. 

“What is it?” cried Anna, who was watching him. 
“The savages!” exclaimed George, leaping up. 
“Climb up here, quick! Bring the gun. I'll come 
down and meet you. Put your feet in the crevices 
between the stones—there, there—quick !"’ 

Thus urged, Anna was not long making her way 
up to her brother, who, meeting her half way from 
the top, took the heavy gun, and, giving her his 
hand, drew her up. The crest of the hillock was at 
most a bare ledge, with a few large boulders lodged 
upon it. 

“O, what shall we do?” exclaimed Anna, panting. 
“What shall we do?” 

“Do!” cried the boy, excitedly, “I'll fight! Ul 
shoot ’em! They'd better not try to climb up here!" 
and cocking his rifle, he stood ready to execute his 
threat. 

A moment later, the head of one of the Indians 
was poked cautiously above the side of the ravine, 
some twenty rods away. 

“Get down behind one of those rocks ?’’ whispered 
George. “Perhaps they’ve found the gun I hid. 
They may fire at us!” 

“No, they haven’t!”’ he exclaimed, exultingly, a 
moment later, as the savages both stepped out in 
sight. “Nor the tomahawk either! Only one of 
them has a tomahawk!” 

The savages had probably seen the smoke of the 
fire curling up into the still morning air. George 
had not thought of that. Seeing the boy holding 
the rifle, and standing on his guard, both redskins 
uttered a tremendous whoop and rushed forward, 
one of them brandishing his tomahawk. 

“Keep back! Keep back!’ shouted George, ‘or 
I'll shoot!” raising his rifle. 





The savages did not understand his words, but they 
understood the raising of the gun, and they swerved 
aside in their run, and began to dance about, to dis- 
tract his aim.” 

“I'll shoot if you come nearer!” cried the boy, in 
his excitement, forgetting that they could not under- 
stand him, and still covering them with the rifle. 

To this they replied with loud whoops and hideous 
grimaces, still dancing about to prevent his getting 
aim. 

Presently, one of them caught up a stone and 
hurled it toward the boy. It came whirling up and 
struck upon the rock behind which Anna was crouch- 
ing, whence it glanced off on the other side. Both 
savages then began throwing stones, several of which 
came near hitting George, as he stood still pointing 
the rifle. 

“Tt’s no use,’’ muttered the boy, “I must kill them 
or they will kill us. Have that other gun ready, 
Anna!” 

Crouching on one knee, as Laronde had instructed 
him, he took a quick aim, as one of them stooped to 
pick upastone. At the report, the savage uttered a 
distressful yell, sprang up, danced wildly about 2 
moment, then sank down on one side. 

Anna had run forward with the other gun. They 
both saw the blood streaming trom the shoulder oi 
the redskin. 

Seeing George raise the second gun, the other ran 





by the children, besides leaving a few pounds ready 








to worry her any; bu: my L2ssie would have let 


first home, and, having been wise enough to 


cooked to take with them. 


off for ten or a dozen rods, then turned and contin- 
| ued to dance about. Lowering the gun, George mo 
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tioned to him to come back and assist his wound- 
ed comrade. This the savage seemed loth to 
do at first, thinking, perhaps, that it was a trick 
to zet him within range. 

But on George laying the gun down, and 
ho.ding up his empty hand, she came cautiously 
forward, and stooping over the bleeding savage, 
helped him to his feet, and led him slowly away. 
At a distance of two hundred yards, the bleed- 
ing Indian sat down, and the other seemed to 
bind up Lis wound. Then they moved off, turn- 
ing, occasionally, to bestow a glance of rage on 
the children, who stood watching them. 

In an hour they had passed from sizht over the 
rolling lands tcward the river. 

“Guess they won’t molest us again,”’ remarked 
George, reloading the rifie. 

They climbed Gown and went on, glad to have 
disposed of their former captors so easily. 


+o 
WHAT I SAW IN LONDON. 

From a Correspondent. 
In London, again! And let me tell you, Lon- 
don is to a conscientious sight-seer—as papa 
says—like a good violin to a conscientious per- 
former. The more you see London the more in- 
teresting it grows; the more you use a good violin 
the richer its tones,—provided it is rightly used. 

Sunday came, and papa said, “We will go to 
Westminster Abbey and hear the dean this 
morning.” 

I had heard the dean once before, but he is al- 
ways worth hearing, so we fell in with the Sun- 
day crowd, and moved on through the streets so 
brilliant yesterday, now quict, save an oceasion- 
al cab or hansom. 

As I was passing by a corner somebody pulled 
my dress. It was a woman with a baby in her 
arms, her hideous face covered with plasters. 





“Whom did you borrow that baby of?” asked 
pupa; for it was a pretty, healthy, bright-eyed 
baby, and reasonably clean. 

The woman looked at him for a moment, then 
she began,— 

“Borry the baby, is it? sure, it’s me own 
sweet little Jimmy, and its daddy” 

“Never mind all that,” said papa; “tell me 
whose baby you borrowed and [ll give you a 
shilling.” 

The miserable face brightened, instantly. I 
don’t doubt it was painted round the patches, to 
imitate eruptions.” 

“And didn’t I take it for charity, then, just to 
keep it out o’ harm’s way? Sure, its mother, 





Bessie Downs, that married my boy, wants to | 


go galivanting of a Sabba’ day down to the 
docks, and I thought I’d make a decent penny 
on the child’s good looks, an’ so,’”>—— 

“That’s enough,” said papa, “and there’s 
your shilling. Your story may be true, but I 
doubt it.” 

“Ah, the heavens be your bed!’’ responded 
the beggar, with a whine. 


: ‘ } 
“Be careful how you give money in the streets, 
“The child | 


Jessie,” he said, as we moved on. 
may have been stolen, for all we know; it don’t 
look as if it belonged to such trash.” 

“Poor little soul!” sighed I; but we had 
reached the cathedral, and there was no time for 
sentiment. 

The great solemn west transept, lined in mar- 
ble on each side with the history, heroism and 
heauty of the past, banished all prior impressions 
from my mind. Every thing was ancient, and 
told of dead kings and queens, dead poets, dead 
soldiers, architects, historians, singers and act- 
ors, for all are here in this wonderful place. 

And there was the dean! ° 

While | had been looking about, he had en- 
tered the pulpit. The dean is handsome, pale, 
spiritual, and somewhat aristocratic in his ap- 
pearance, 

Through all the grand arehes and columns 
echoed the opening chant. 
derful To me it seemed as if angels stood be- 
hind the luminous shadows and shouted,— 

“Glory be to God on high!” 


The effeet was won 





I shall never forget it, or the sermon, either, 
though several gayly-dressed girls kept exchan- 
ging fans, and passing swectmeats, and giggling 
in one of the seats, near. I was sorry to hear it 
was an American party. 

After the service I managed to get a sight at 
the tomb of Dickens. A small, pale Englishman 
stood near us; he was talking with a verdant- 
looking young son of Britain. 

°F’ adn’t oughter died,” said thecockney, ina 
suppressed voice, “’e’adn’t. It was the drinks 
’e took, Dick, hand the way ’e went on with 
them heverlastin’ dinings. ’E ought to ’a’ been 
a good ’earty buck to this day, with ’is what’s- 
’js-name’s secret hall finished, an’ the public : 
payin’ ’im well for it—that’s what ’e ought. 
Tell you what, Dick, hit’s a lesson to us to ‘look 
not in the wine when it is red,’ an’ if they’d put 
that hon ’is tombstone, ’twould:’a been the 
truth.”’ 

“More truth than poetry in that,” said papa, 
as we walked away. 

In the afternoon we heard Archbishop Man- 
ning, about whom the newspapers are all busy. 
They say he gives all his time to the poor and 
needy. We had to pay a shilling apiece for a 
seat, and I rather liked the fashion. I don’t 
know but more people would go to church if 
they could get a seat each Sunday for a trifling 
sum, and “first come first served,” instead of 
having to wait till all the pew-holders are pres- 
ent. 

The church called the Pro-Cathedral is a very 
handsome one, and the archbishop has a saintly 
face, and preaches as if he meant work. 

As we came out we met a gentleman who 
would insist upon taking us home to tea. He 
was a barrister, and though a very learned man, 
he mispronounced his h’s several times. 

“We've a ’umble little place,”’ he went on to 
say, “and mamma is never put out by company.” 
Our excuses were of no avail, so, as we were 
much nearer his house than our hotel, we con- 
sented at last. I wanted to go, for he had said 
there were some nice girls at ‘‘’ome’”’ about my 
age. 

After a walk of three or four squares, we 
came to a beautiful house, situated on rising 
ground, that looked to me like a palace. The 
garden in front was gorgeous with roses, all the 
paths lined with box, and noble trees stood be- 
side the massive portals. 

No sooner had we entered than I was half car- 
ried into a little dressing-room by three or four 
beautiful girls, two or three others of the youn- 
ger fry following. Then I was taken into a mag- 
nificent drawing-room and introduced to ‘“‘mam- 
ma,” to whom my heart warmed in the most 
natural manner in the world. Commend me to 
the hearty welcome in an English household! 
It always seems so genuine. While papa talked 
church with his friend, I was busy counting up 
children. The oldest was Adele. “There are 
fourteen of us,’ she said, “but only eleven at 
home.” 

“Only eleven!” T echoed. 

“Seven of us are girls,’”’ she went on, as if it 
was the most natural thing in the world that 
there should be only cleven at home. ‘Frank 
and Chess are at college,” she continued; “they 
Let me show 


are twins, and such nice boys! 


you. 








So she took a splendid album from one of the 
many tables that stood about,—for an English 
drawing-room is not considered furnished un- 
less there are plenty of tables,—and I saw for 
myself that they were nice boys,—twenty-three 
they appeared. 
grounds,” she continued; “Lou and myself are 
twins.” 

“And isn’t mamma delightfully fresh 
young looking?” she went on, with great vivac 
ity. “She’s the only baby in the house. You 
ought to see us pet her. 
a single thing, if we could help it. 
mamma looks almost as young as she does,”’ 








“The other boys are somewhere about. the | 


and | A . 
; | back beyond the Revolution, or the colonial settle- 


“| ments, er even the discovery of America by Colum- 
; bus. The great elm on Boston Common was, no 
We wouldn't let her do doubt, a vigorous tree when the Pilgrims landed on 
And grand-| plymouth Rock. 


How we did laugh! And how we enjoyed 
the great double roses at the back of the house, 
and the thick, full vines of honeysuckle, sweet as 
June itself, and the beautiful trees through 
whose leaves the red west shone. 

Presently we were called in to tea. A neat 
servant entered with the silver service, Lou and 
her sister made and poured the tea, which is 
brought in in a little japanned chest, and under- 
goes no boiling process, but is served hot and 
fragrant; and we sat round where we pleased, 
and ate our buttered bread, ~nd our strawberry 
jam, and delicately sliced dried beef, and talked 
as if we had been acquaintances of years’ stand- 
ing. 

Then, after tea, singing, and chatting, and re- 
luctant good-byes, with promises to call again 

And so ended that pleasant, pleasant day. 

JESSIE. 
THE RECOVERY OF FRANCE. 


After making due allowance for the tendency 
to exaggeration which is the vice of journalism 
in this age, we belicve there is much truth in the 
newspaper statements respecting the rapid re- 
covery of France from the terrible effects of her 
late war with Germany. 

These statements represent France as nearly 
restored to her former prosperity, though it is 
not much more than a year since the defeat of 
the Communists, who did her almost as much 
injury as she experienced at the hands of the 
Germans. 

Certain it is that the French have paid their 
taxes well, and those taxes are very great,—far 
greater than were ours after our civil war was 
ended. Besides this they have paid the Germans 
some $400,000,000 of the war indemnity due 
them, besides interest on the remainder, which 
cannot be less than $30,000,000, additional; and 
they have supported the German army of occu- 
pation, the entire cost of which must be very 
large. 

In addition to these outlays, France has ex- 
pended immense sums on the reconstruction of 
her army, on new fortifications, and on new ar- 
tillery. Yet notwithstanding all this expendi- 
ture, and though it is known that she must pay 
the Germans about $700,000,000 more,—includ- 
ing interest,—in less than two years, her credit 
is good, and she could borrow a thousand mil- 
lion dollars on.easicr terms than the United 
States could borrow a smaller sum. The power 
to borrow is the true test of the standing of a 
nation, as it is of the standing of an individual, 
in the moneyed world. 

There is less difficulty in believing what is 
said of the recuperative power of France, because 
her wonderful energy and vitality have been 
strikingly manifested in her previous history,— 
which shows that if she is quick in getting out 
of difficulties, she is apt at getting into them. 

After she had freed herself from her English 
conquerors, in the fifteenth century, her condi- 
tion was far more disastrous than it ever has 
been since,—but under the wise government of 
Louis XL, she rapidly grew wealthy and power- 
ful; and, it is pitiful to be obliged to add, she 
made the worst possible use of her strength and 
riches, by invading Italy. 

Her attacks on Italy led to aline of action 
that reduced France again to a very low condi- 
tion,—to which the civil and religious wars of 
the sixteenth century added their evils. By the 
close of that century, she managed to regain 
peace, and, under the rule of Henry IV.—who 
had the great Duke of Sully for his chief Minis- 
ter—she became the greatest of European na- 
tions, and so remained for more than a hun- 
dred years. 

The series of defeats inflicted on the armies of 
Louis XIV., by Marlborough and Eugene, re- 
duced this war-loving people to the very verge 
of ruin, in the opening year of the cighteenth 
century. They only partially recovered from this 
fallin that century, but nevertheless maintained 


| a place among the leading nations of the world. 


After the final fall of Napoleon I., France was 
treated by the Allies as we have seen her treated 
by the Germans. She was held by an armed 
force, and made to pay a great amount of mon- 
ey; and yet in a short time she became as vigor- 
ous and prosperous as ever she had been. 

Having recovered from defeat so often, there 
is no reason for supposing that she will not do 
so again. Let us hope that when fully restored, 


years old, and handsome and intellectual enough | the experience of the past will teach her lessons 


of wisdom. 
eo 


TREES OF GREAT AGF, 


The United States contain many trees that date 


A group of splendid oaks in Watertown, Mass., 


have recently attracted much attention both for their 
beauty and age, and are supposed to have lived at 
least six centuries. 

But these are mere infants compared with the huge 
monsters of California. The famous specimen in 
Calaveras county, which has so long filled visitors 
with wonder, is 285 feet high, and 92 feet in cireumfer- 
ence just above the ground, and is estimated to be 
at least 3,000 years old. If it could only tell all that 
has passed on this continent since it began to flourish, 
we should have valuable records added to history. 


a 


MESSRS. GRANT AND WILSON. 

Another presidential candidate has been placed in 
the field. As we have recently given sketches of 
Judge Davis and Mr. Greeley, who are also candi- 
dates, we shall now -give a brief sketch of Gen. 
Grant, who is the third candidate before the coun- 
try—the third we mean in the order of nomination — 
and also a meagre outline of the history of Gen. Wil- 
son, the candidate for the office of Vice-President. 

Ulysses S. Grant was born at Point Pleasant, in 
Ohio, on the 27th of April, 1822, and consequently 
has just completed his fiftieth year. He was educa- 
ted at the Military Academy of West Point; was 
graduated in 1843, and brevetted a second lieutenant. 

Throughout the Mexican war he served under 
Gens. Taylor and Scott. He Was present at all the 
great battles of that war, except that of Buena Vis- 
ta, and was promoted for good conduct. 

In 1852 he was made a captain, but left the service 
in 1853. After living some years at St. Louis he went 
to Galena, Ill., where he was living when the civil 
war began. 

His services were almost immediately offered to the 
national government. Fort Donelson, taken in Feb- 
ruary, 1862, was one of the earliest of the great suc- 
cesses of the national arms, and the first important 
battle won by soldiers under hiscommand. At Shi- 
loh, in the following April, he was again successful, 
and in 1863 he entered on those operations that end- 
ed in the capture of Vicksburg, and of Gen. Pember- 
ton’s army, the greatest success of the kind ever 
known till the capture of Napoleon III. and of the 
French army, at Sedan. Thesurrenderat Vicksburg 
took place on the 4th of July, 1863. 

The same year, in November, he defeated Gen. 
Bragg, at Chattanooga, and thus opened the way for 
that ‘march to the sea” that was made in 1864, by 
Gen, Sherman, 

Gen. Grant was then placed at the head of the na- 
tional armies. The military combinations then made, 
and the persistent, energetic action that soon fol- 
lowed, resulted in the defeat of Gen. Lee in Virgin- 
ia, by the army of the Potomac under Gen. Grant, 
on the 9th of April, 1865. This victory closed the war, 
as all the other rebel armies soon followed the exam- 
ple of that which had fought so bravely in Virginia, 
or near that State. 

Gen. Grant never was defeated in the war. Some- 
times he experienced repulses, but in all the great 
operations he undertook he was finally successful,— 
and won the greatest victories of the contest. His 
peculiar characteristic is tenacity of purpose, a qual- 
ity of rare value in a military commander. Gen. 
Grant might be checked on Monday,—but he al- 
ways was ready to fight again on Tuesday. 

It is said that he “hammered” the Southern armies 
to pieces, a process that rendered the brilliant valor 
of the Southern soldiers of no avail, as they had nei- 
ther numbers nor resources to place them on an 
equal footing with the Northern army. 

Gen. Grant was elected President of the United 
States, in 1868-69, as the candidate of the Republi- 
can party. He was chosen by a vote of 214 Electors 
to 80,—and by a popular majority of more than 300,- 
U0. 

A new election will take place in November. The 
Republican party held a National Convention, at 
Philadephia, on the 5th and 6th of June, and nomi- 
nated President Grant for re-election to his present 
office. He received all the votes of the delegates to 
that Convention. No opposition was made to him. 

The same Convention nominated Gen. Henry Wil- 
son, of Massachusetts, for the office of Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Wilson was born on the 16th of February, 
1812, at Farmington, in New Hampshire, a State that 
has produced a greater number of eminent men in 
proportion to its population than any other member 
of the Union. 

His parents were very poor, and his youth was 
passed in privation. Of all our public men, his lot, 
so far as we know, seems to have been the hardest 
down to the age of twenty-one. He worked wher- 
ever he could find honest employment, but princi- 
pally as a farm laborer—and in New England, forty- 
five years ago, the position of ‘‘hired man”’ on a farm 
was not by any means an enviable one. 

He came to Massachusetts about the year 1832, and 
settled at Natick, in Middlesex county, where he be- 
came a shoemaker. In this business he subsequently 
made what was then considered a fortune. 

Ile began early to take an interest in politics; and 
from the first he was an anti-slavery man. As a poli- 
tician, he belonged to the Whig party, an organiza- 
tion which came into existence at the close of 1855, 
or thereabout, and which had a vigorous life of 
twenty years. 

In 1840, Mr. Wilson was chosen a member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives, from Na- 
tick, and from that time during fifteen years that 
followed was in public life, either in the Legislature 
of his State, or as a leader in prominent movements 
among the people. 

Ile was chosen a member of the United States 





Senate for 1855, to serve out four years (1852—185%' 
| of the unexpired term of Edward Everett, who had 
' vetired on aecount of the failute of his health. 
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Gen. Wilson was re-elected to the United States Sen- 
ate in 1859, and again in 1865, and for the third time 
in 1871, each re-election being for a full term of six 
years. His four elections cover a period of twenty- 
two years, (1855—1877) but should he be chosen Vice- 
President, and leave the Senate March 4, 1873, his 
senatorial life would cover a term of eighteen years. 
With the exception of Mr. Webster and Mr. Sumner, 
no Senator from Massachusetts has been sent to 
Washington for so long a time. 


+> 
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AN ARCHBISHOP WADING, 

Archbishop Whately was a great lover of nature, 
and fond of long and hard tramps in the country- 
Ditches, bogs, and even large streams were no bar- 
riers in his way, for he enjoyed an adventure and a 
good wetting. But his habits sometimes bore hard 
on his companions, 

On one occasion he had a student with him, a 
young man of fastidious neatness of dress, and of 
effeminate habits. The student found the tramp a 
hard one, but betrayed no weariness. At length 
they came toa large stream without a bridge. ‘‘What 
shall we do now?” said Dr. Whately. “If you will 
go through I will,” said the student, in pleasant 
banter, never dreaming of being taken at his word. 

The words had no sooner passed his lips than the 
Archbishop was in the water, and the young man 
stood on the bank, looking ruefully at his nice 
clothes. ‘You must come, too,’’ said the doctor, 
climbing the bank again, and taking him by the 
hand; “you promised, you know.” The student fol- 
lowed, very reluctantly, turning it into a joke; but 
he never again joined the archbishop in his walks. 

a 
DISCIPLINE AND RELIGION 
Have seldom been found in better harmony than in 
the following case of a Prussian Uhlan (cavalry sol- 
dier), as narrated by his captain. 

A Polish village in Eastern Prussia had a new cem- 
etery. The typhus fever was prevailing, and the 
churchyards around were soon all filled. But in 
spite of the new cemetery being duly consecrated, the 
people unanimously refused to make theirinterments 
in it, on the ground that it was safer in the old church- 
yard. Nopersuasion on the part of the ecclesiastical 
or civil authorities atallavailed. The dead remained 
unburied. Severe measure, became necessary, and I | 
was ordered to invest the place with my company | 
and compel interments in the new cemetery. Among 
my Uhlans one was a native of the village. I called 
him up and said,— 

“Gravinsky, your native village is in a state of re- 
bellion. The people will not bury in the new ceme- 
tery. We must go and compel them. But I do not 
wish you to fight against your relations and friends, 
for it might come to that. You may remain on 
guard.’”’ 

He, however, replied, “If you’ll be so good, cap- 
tain, do let me go. I will fight at command, but I 
have just one request to make.”’ 

“What is that?” 

“If I should fall, please give orders that I may be 
buried in the old churchyard.” 

+o 
NEWS FROM JUPITER, 

New discoveries are constantly made by astrono- 
mers, eager to solve the mysteries of the heavens. 
One of the most interesting recently made is in the 
condition of Jupiter, the largest planet in our solar 
system. 

Observers who have watched closely the sudden 
and vast changes in the great belts which encircle 
this planet, are convinced that it must be in a heated 
state, somewhat resembling the sun. The changes 
they have noted indicate storms on a scale as gigan- 
tic as those observed in the solaratmosphere. When 
the moons pass before the body of the planet they 
look like dark balls in front of a light ground, as 
Venus appears in transit across the sun. 

If this theory is confirmed by farther observation 
it will change the views generally held of the origin, 
and age, and constitution of the planets. If Jupiter 
is a self-luminous and self-heated body, it can hardly 
be older than the earth, or have been formed from 
the sun. e 





Or 
PERMANENCE OF WOOD. 
We expect wooden buildings to decay, and if they 
endure for a century or two, they are regarded as 
venerable specimens of antiquity. The First Bap- 
tist meeting-house in Providence, R. L., a fine archi- 
tectural model, is said to be as sound, even to the top 
of its lofty spire, as when first built, though nearly 
a century old. 
But this is a young infant, compared with some 
European churches. The trusses of the old part of 
the roof of the Basilica of St. Peters, at Rome, were 
framed in 816, but when carefully examined in 1814, 
were found to be perfectly sound and good. They 
were made of fir, and have lasted over a thousand 
years. 
The domes of the church of St. Marks, at Venice, 
were built nearly eight hundred and fifty years ago, 
and the outside timbers are yet good. Brick or 
stone could hardly last better than such wood-work. 





— 
EXPENSIVE PESTS. 

Gardeners and farmers have a hard battle to fight 
against the destructive insects which infest almost 
every kind of plant, and vegetable, and fruit. Some- 
times the insects win the day, and all efforts to de- 
Stroy them are fruitless. High culture seems to mul+ 
tiply these enemies, and the destruction of birda 
takes away one Important check to their growth, If 





sparrow, living wholly on worms, they would prove 
the most trusty allies of the farmer. 

These insects do more damage to the country than 
fires and storms combined. A careful estimate of 
the destruction caused by them puts the annual loss 
in the United States by their ravages at $300,000,000. 


po eee SS 
PRONOUNCE THEM IF YOU CAN. 


You will see a great many queer fixtures and ap- 
paratus in a gymnasium, but some of the sentences 
for training in vocal gymnastics are equally queer. 
By learning to utter them all clearly, one will be 
pretty certain to acquire the art of plain talking: 


In the Richmond Normal school, a few days ago, 
the lesson was upon “Articulation,” and various ex- 
amples of difficult enunciation were cited and prac- 
tised. At the close of the exercise, the principal 
called for such examples to be handed in as the _ 
pils might know or be able to find. The following 
are some of the results of the investigation, and fur- 
nish specimens for practice; 

“Amidst the mists and coldest frosts, 

With barest wrists and stoutest boasts, 

He thrusts his fists against the posts, 

And still insists he sees the ghosts.” 
“Crazy Craycroft caught a crate of crickled crabs; 
acrate of crickled crabs crazy Craycroft caught. If 
crazy Craycroft caught a crate of crickled crabs, 
where is the crate of crickled crabs crazy Craycroft 
caught?” 
“Thou wreath’d’st and muzzl’d'st the far-fetched 
ox, and imprison’dst him in the volcanic Mexican 
mountain of P-o-p-o-cat-a-pet-l.”” : 
“Thou waft’d’st the rickety skiff over the moun- 
tain-height cliffs, and clearly saw’st the full-orbed 
moon.’ 
“Robert Rowley rolled a round roll round; a round 
roll Robert Rowley rolled round. Where rolled the 
round roll Robert Rowley rolled round?” 

Rigg Barachio Mustachie Whiskerifus- 
cus, the bald but brave Bombardino of Bagdad, 
helped Abormilique Blue Beard, Bashaw of Beleman- 
=. to , beat down an abominabie Bumble of 
ashaw. 





AN EAGLE BAFFLED. 


Eagles sometimes carry off young children. One 
tried the experiment a few days ago in New York, 
and suffered the penalty for his boidness: 


Mrs. Jacob Decker, living near Copake, N. Y., the 
other day heard shouts from her little child in the 
yard. Going, out Mrs. Decker found a large eagle 
attempting to carry off the little one. Almost fran- 
tic with fright, she seized the child and rushed 
toward the house. No sooner had she caught the 
child in her arms than the eagle showed —_ It 
followed Mrs. Decker, king savagely at the little 
virl, several times touching her hair with his beak ; 
but = running rapidly, and shielding the child as 
best she could, she managed to reach the house in 
safety. 

Enraged at being thus cheated of its prey, the ea- 
gle flew against the door, and beat furiously at the 
windows, as if determined to effect an entrance, un- 
til Mrs. Decker, fearing it might break in, hid her 
child in the closet for greater security. At nightfall 
the bird flew away. Early next morning the eagle 
again made its appearance. After flying wildly 
around, it perched upon atree hard by the house, 
apparently awaiting an opportunity to renew the at- 
tack. As soon as she discovered the bird, Mrs. Deck- 
er notified the neighbors, and it wasshot. It proved 
to be a American eagle, measuring seven fret 
between the tips of its wings. 


———e 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S BORROWED 
BOOK, 


President Lincoln when a boy could get access to 
but very few books. Col. W. H. Lawson, in his re- 
cent biography of the great man, describes some of 
the difficulties under which he read the “Life of 
Washington :” ; 

The Washington he borrowed of a nefghbor, one 
Josiah Crawford. It was eagerly read in the inter- 
vals of work, and, when not in use, was carefully de- 
posited on a shelf, made of a ciapboard laid on two 
pins. Butjust behind the shelf there was a great 
crack between the logs of the wall; and one night, 
while Abe was dreaming in the loft, a storm came 
up, and the rain, blown through the opening, soaked 
his precious book from cover to cover. Crawford 
was a sour and churlish fellow at best, and flatly re- 
fused to take the damaged book back again. He 
said that if Abe had no money to pay for it, he could 
work it out. Of course, there was no alternative; 
and Abe was obliged to discharge the debt by “‘pull- 
ing fodder” three days, at twenty-five cents a day. 


——+or—___—_. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 


Harper’s Weekly and the Companion..........-...... $480 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion .............. ‘is 
Harper’s Monthly and the Companion 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion............. 
Galaxy and the Companion oa 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion.......... 
 Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companion.......... 
American Agriculturist and the Companion , 
Advance and the Companion...................-eeecees 375 
Sunday Magazine and the Companion ... 

Good Words and the Companion 





Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion...,..... 285 
New York Observer and the Companion....... ....... 355 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that paper. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion.....................- 355 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the C on.. 380 








Christian Era and the Companion... 
Hearth and Home and the Companion. 
Appletous’ Journal and the Companion. 


o8eseees 455 

The Nursery and the Companion...............0..++.- 2 

The Independent and the Companion daca 355 
The subscriber to the Independent must be a new 

one to that paper. 

New England Farmer and the Companion........ 38 

the Christian Union and the Companion, including 
the pictures offered by the Union -. 2% 

The School Festival and Companion 220308 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
aponsibility eids when subscribers reeeive their first 





more birde could ba introdueed like the English 







Over $2,000 in Gifts! 


Seventy Valuable Presents 
To be given to Subscribers to the Companion. 


These Presents will be given to the seventy 
subscribers who sccure the seventy largest | 
numbers of new subscribers between Nov. I, | 
1871, and July 1, 1872. 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost . . $475 


6 Waltham Watches, Gold, Hunting 

Cases, cost ; ; . x . 100 
6 Gold Watches, (Swiss Lever,) cost of 

each 5 ‘ ; . - : 50 
3 Weed Sewing Machines, cost of 

each . . : ; ; S . 60 
2 Elegant Parlor Desks, cost of each 30 
8 Presents in Cash, cach Present . 25 
6 of Prang’s Remarkable Chromo, 

“Launching of the Lite Boat,” cost 

of each ° ; ‘ . " . SS 
8 Silver Waltham Watches, Hunting 

Cases, Cost of each _ Z . 20 
6 Silver -Watches, Swiss, Open Faces, 

cost of cach ‘ ; : . 
8 Croquet Sets, cost ofeach . ‘ 12 
6 Webster’s Unabridged Dictiona- 

ries, costofeach . “ ‘ ‘ 9 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, 

costofeach . ‘ ‘ ‘ : 3 


THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


will be given next July in addition to a 
Premium for each new subscriber, 


As expressions of respect from the Pub- 
lishers, to those subscribers of the Companion 
who are the most successful in enlarging its cir- 
culation. 


The Piano is from the manufactory of Messrs. Guild, 
Church & Co., of this city. It is in rosewood case; 
range, seven octaves; has French top dampers; over- 


rosewood mouldings. Its tone is of great purity and 
sweetness. An elegant present! Further reference is 
made to it on page 350 of this paper. 


The beautiful Gold Watches are those of the justly 
celebrated Waltham Watch Company. ‘“iey are full 
jewelled, with expansion balance, and are enclosed in 
elaborate hunting cases. They are warranted as good 
time keepers. A most valuable and useful present! 
Further reference is made to these watches on page 350 
of this paper. 


The Weed Sewing Machine, of which we offer 
three as} resents, is a two-thread, lock-stitch machine, 
and is universally acknowledged as one of the best in 
use. 


‘This makes over Seventy Presents that we shall 
give our subscribers next year. No publishers in the 
country offer such liberal Gifts. Their value is over 

2.C,—an extraordinary inducement to secure NEW 
naines. 


The Seventy Presents will be given to the SEVENTY 
SUBSCRIBERS who secure the seventy largest numbers 
of new names, NO MATTER WHICH OF THE PREMIUMS 
or ComMMIssions they may receive for their new sub- 
scribers. 


Remember, whether you get a Present, or 
not, the premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying Present 
—if you persevere. 





SprrectmEN Copies of the Companion, Circulars, 
Cards or Premium List, will be sent, if you wish 
them as aids in getting new names. 


Susscriptions to the Companion can commence at 
any time during the year. 


Terms.—Yearly subscriptions for papers sent by 
mail, $1 50 in advance. 


Any Person, not wishing a Preminm, who 
sends his own name and that of a NEW SUBSCRIBER, 
cau lave two copies fur $2 6O, in advance. 


Any Person, not wishing a Premium, who 
sends his own name, and the names of Two NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, can have three copies for $3 50, 
payment in advance. Additional new names sent by 
the same person, will be furnished with the paper 
for one dotlar each. These terms do not apply to 
Sabbath schools, or to any person who orders a 
number of copies of the paper to be sent at one ad- 
dress. 





CUILD, CHURCH & CO., 
(Successors to Geo. M. Guild & Co.,) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES. 


Pianos sold on month/y or quarterly paid installments, 
without charging the exorbitant prices usually prevailing 
on this plan. 

For testimonials we refer to over Eight Thousand 
of our Pianos now in Use throughout the Cuited States aid 
elsewhere. 

*.* A large assortinent of Stools and Covers constantly 
on hand, *,* 


WAREROOMS, 881 WASHINGTON ST., 
Call and see th nd for an illus-? > = 
trated Catalogue. a cat av 7 s BOSTON. 
cuPHaa cuvuken. AEO. HEWS, 





number, 


“PRANG’S 7 
MAP OF BOSTON! 


The Most Complete and Reliable Map of 
Boston! 


PRaANG’s Map oF Boston is made up from the latest 
and most reliable sources, and eontains all the changes 
and improvements made m the city up to the time of its 
publication. It is also provided with a Directory of 


| Streets, Hotels, Public Buildings, and Places of Amuse- 


ment, thus forming « compiete 


STRANGER’S GUIDE TO THE CITY OF 
BOSTON 


in the most convenient form desirable. 








PRICE, in Dlack................++ 25 cents. 
~ PF GREED icnsecariccasoves — «| 
PRANC’S 


MAP OF BOSTON 
#or Sale Everywhere! 
L. PRANG & CO., Boston, Mass. 





THE 


Is PECULIARLY adapted for 
FAMILY use. 








BECAUSE: 
It runsso EASY! 
Itisso SIMPLE! 
Itis sodurable! 
It uses such fine thread! 
It uses such coarse thread! 
It sews such fine material! 
It sews such coarse material! 


It makes so little nuise! 

li cuns so rapid! 

ltis the most complete of any! 

Jt makes an clastic LOCK-STITCH! 
Terms of sale the most liberal. Can_ be had on trial for 
one week before purchase if desired, Send for Catalogue, 
Utier Kinds taken in exchange, 


strung base; ivory front and bushed keys, and sola IWEED SEWING MACHINE Co., 


349 Washington Street. 
o— JAS. IL, FOWLER, Agent. 


fue EUREKA MACHINE TWIST, 


50 and 100 yard Spools and 1 0z. Spools, for manufacturing 
purposes, and the 


EUREKA BUTTON-HOLE TWIST, 


10 yard Spools, are the best anu cheapest silk in the market. 
For sale by all retailers and at wholesale by the manufac- 


*” SEAVEY, FOSTER & BOWMAN, 


12—eowt 42 SUMMER STREET, Boston. 


LA BELLE COQUETTE, 











Send stamp for Circular, 
*yoog Joy $120 uaa 10 


A NEW, FASCINATING FIELD GAME! 
The most Beautiful, Unique and Entertain- 
ing Game extant. 
CLEAVELAND & LEONARD, 
Proprietors, also Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
Field and Parlor Games, Novelties, ctc., 

55 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 
Old stand of D. 1. Brooks & Bro. 


JACKSON & CO., _ 


Proprietors of the 


NEW YORK HAT STORE, 
Are offering as usual yreat inducements to Hat buyers. 
Theirstock is large and-ot the latest styles, Don't forget 
~ number, 


24— 





59 Tremont Street. tf 


An opportunity is now offered to procure a first-class 


SEWiNG MACHINE, 


and pay for it (except the advance payment of $10) in 
WORK DONE AT HOME, 
Machines on the most favorable terms for CAsn, or, on 


CASH installments as low as $5 per month. 

Machines sent to any part of New England. Pleasecall 
at our Office, or send for cireulars and price-lists of Ma- 
chines and work to RICE & PECK, 

*18-ly 323 Washington St., cor. West, Boston, Mass. 


TENTS FOR BOYS. 

Blue Dyed or White, 
= ihe thing for 
awns or small camp- 
ing parties, all sizes, 
A Tent from $8 to $20; 
9x9 with fly $30 to 
m™ without Iv $15 to $2 
12x12 with fly from $30 
to $45, Adso Flags in 
all styles made of the best material and perfect in patiern, 
Now isthe Time to Camp Out. 

Fishing and pleasure parties will do well to examine our 
prices, and bay insiead of faeong ateut for the suramer, 
‘the cost of hiring three or four times will, pay for one, 
which with good care will last from 8 to 10 years, Can 
furnish ail sizes. Send for price list. 

THOMAS PD. HOYT, 
25— 51 Commercial St., Boston, Mass, 


















PRAIRIE (WHISTLES for imitating all 











GEO. M. GUILD. 
w— 


kinds of birds and animals. Price 15 cents; two 
for 25c, or $1 per dozen. Wk, WILEATON, New 
Bedford, Mass. 2: 


220 w 











WE ALL MAY DO GOOD. 

A ;vorly clad shop boy, with a bas: -tof eggs, 
was passing along the street one cold winter day, 
when he fell upon the ice, emptying the contents 
of the basket upon the pavement. 

He arose slowly, with a most pitiful, disap- 

einted look, and went to a lamp-post and be- 
. atocry bitterly. 


cigar him, with “Never mind, Joe, it can’t be 
h or words which indicated the sympa- 
thy that the rude urchins felt in their hearts. 

Th: scene attracted the attention of several 
people who were passing, and among others a 
Christian lady stopped and Jaid her hand on the 
boy’s shoulder, and asked,— 

“Why does the breaking of the eggs make you 
fecl so badly r 

“The price of them will have to come out of 
my pay.” 

The lady looked at the broken eggs, and esti- 
mating their value, handed the poor boy a two 
dollar Dill. 

The boy’s face brightened. 

“Thank you,” said he; “I should not have felt 
so bad, but Tam poor, and I hoped to save a tri- 
fle from this month’s pay, as a present for 
mother.” 

Ile looked) at * 
ant thought se 
said,- 


, 
ped, 


:e bill a moment, when a pleas- 


“Five dozen of eges will be but a dollar and a 
half.’ Turning to the oi fruit woman, he add- 
ed, “Just wait a moment.’ 

He whisked around the corner with light steps, 
and presently returned with some change. 

“Lonly want enough to pay for the eggs,” 
said he, “and you need money as much as I. 
You have to work in the cold. Here is the oth- 
er fifty cents. Give the boys an orange apiece, 
and keep the rest for yourself.” 

Ile handed the money to the old woman. Joy 
filled the eyes of the group just now so full of 
pity. 

That was a noble-hearted lad. What a manly 
sense of honor! what quick sympathies! and 
what generous self-sacrifice! Poor clothes could 
not hide the genuine nobility of a spirit like that! 
The whole scene—the good Christian lady, the 
sympathetic orange woman and feeling news- 
boys, and the division of the change,—furnished 
one of those sermons by the wayside which beau- 
tifully illustrate the teachings of Christ. 

“We all might do good 
Where we often do ill; 
There is always the wa 
If there is but the will. 
Though it be but a word 
Kindly breathed or suppressed, 
It may ward off some prin, 
Or give peace to some breast. 
“We all might do good, 
Whether lowly or great, 
For the deed is not gauged 
By the purse or estate. 
If it be but a cup 
Of cold water that’s given, 
Like the widow's two mites, 
It is something for heaven.” 
H. B. 
lt aieinianiee 
A FISH-POND IN JAPAN. 


A correspondent of one of our exchanges 
writes: 


We have just had a foreign guest at our house 
in whom we are all much interested; a young 
Japanese, the son of a gentleman in Northern 
Japan. He had been in California more than 
a year, andcame East with the Embassy, pass- 
ing those awfully dull days with them at Salt 
Lake City, of which place and its people he says 
very many funny things 

But what we are going to tell you now, is how 
the boys sometimes amuse themselves in Japan. 
He says that on his father’s place—which is on 


a large plateau, surrounded by high hilis—is an 
artificial fish-pond. Init are a great many fish 


of a species he has not seen here, that are about 
a foot long, and very beautiful in color and form. 
They are as playful and as tame as the kittens 
on our hearths. 


Anold orange woman tried ' 
to «omfort him, and several newsboys gathered | 


ued to come to him, and he! 


THE YOUTHS 


COMPANION. 








pressly as a plaything for the boys, but was the 
source which supplied fish for the table. 

Whenever fish is wanted for dinner, the cook 
goes to the tank and knocks, and when the poor, 
unsuspecting things swim up to her, she catches 
such of them as please her, and before they know 
where they are going she has them in pot or pan 
on the fire. 

This young Japanese expressed much surprise 
at seeing cranberries eaten at table, and said 
that in the mountains of Japan they grow very 
large and beautiful, but are never cooked. 

Some old man occasionally goes up the moun- 
tain and picks a long basket full of them, which 
he brings on his shoulders down to the town. 
Here the boys gather about him, and for a small 
coin purchase the right to crowd their pockets 
with them. And what use ao you think they 
make of this otherwise useless fruit? The boys 
blow the glowing berries through rattan tubes, 
as our boys blow white beans through tin ones, 
| That’s what cranberries are used for in Japan, 
where they grow in great perfection. 





This ancient and singular nation, which for 
several hundred years hated the missionaries, 
has lately been made accessible to Christian civ- 
ilization and Christian preachers and teachers, 
and we may expect in no very long time that 
the little Japs, besides shooting cranberries and 
poodling fishes, will be going to day school and 
Sunday school, like American boys. 

a en 

A LIFE SPOILED BY SLANDER. 

Social murder is even easier than physical 
murder, and is a crime almost equally detesta- 
ble. There may be an excuse for the two accus- 
ers who ruined the prospects of the young man 
in the following account, but itis hard to un- 
derstand why one hitherto known to be upright 
and blameless, and still with all possible evi- 
dence of innocence in his speech and manner, 
should not be believed on his testimony, and ac- 
quitted after sufficient investigation. The Hart- 
ford Courant says: 


| More than fifty years ago a young man lived 
in a Western city. Asa druggist he was accu- 
mulating property, possessing the respect and 
confidence of the community, as was proved by 
the fact that, as he was about starting to the 
East to lay in stock, the cashier of a bank hand- 
ed him a package of money in bills to be hand- 
ed to a bank officer in Philadelphia. 

Being very obliging, he received the package 
and promised to deliver it promptly on_ his ar- 
rival. This he did. The cashier of the bank to 
whom he delivered the bills looked over them 
hastily, placed them in a drawer, saying it was 
“correct,” and went on with his writing. 

Now for the singular sequel: A month later 
the Western banker came to the young druggist 
and informed him that a bill was missing. 

The young man said he did not know how that 
could be, for he had delivered the package as he 
had received it, that the banker had looked it 
over, pronounced it correct, and that he thought 
his responsibility ended there. The facts stood 
thus: two prominent business men, in responsi- 
ble positions, on one side, and the unsupported 
say-so of a young druggist on the other the 
odds were too unequal; and the young man had 
to go to the wall. 

The community withdrew their patronage and 
confidence; his business was broken up; he first 
attempted one thing, then another; but a cloud 
seemed to hang over him. 

Years rolledon. The story was handed down 
from one to another, and new comers imbibed 
the prejudices of the old; and twenty years later 
there was an odium attached to his character, 
so that at the mention of his name there was that 
falling of the countenance which meant ‘‘no 
confidence.” 

The young druggist became an old man, but 
never succeeded in regaining the social position 
he had lost. He died in Coventry. The old desk 
was taken to a shop to be repaired. On remov- 
ing the drawer, the missing bank bill was found 
to have been lodged behind it. 


“In Coventry” is an English phrase, meaning 
“in social (and commercial?) disgrace.” 


+o -- ---_- 
A NEW USE FOR THE TELEGRAPH. 


The telegraph is useful to business men in 
saving journeys and correspondence, and still 
more in saving time. But it does not often cor- 
rect bank accounts, as in a troublesome error in 
the Bank of England. Henry Rogers tells the 
story: 


I think the most curious fact, taken altogeth- 
er, that I ever heard of the electric telegraph, 
was told me by a cashier of the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

Once upon a time, on a certain Saturday night, 
the folks at the bank could not make the balance 
come right, by just one hundred pounds. This 
is a serious matter in that little establishment; 
I do not mean the cash, but the mistake in 





One of his favorite amusements was going to arithmetic; for it occasions a world of scrutiny. 


this pond and knocking on the edge of the tank 
with some hard substance to make a noise, when 


An error in balancing has been known, I am 
| told, to keep a delegation of clerks from each 


every head would be turned in the direction of | office at work sometimes through the whole 


the sound, and every fin employed in making for 
him, the fish expecting some treat at his hand. 


night. 
A hue and ery was of course made after this 


If, to tease them, he threw nothing in at first, | one hundred pounds. Luckily, on Sunday morn- 
but put his 7 hand into the water with his | ing, a clerk (in the middle of the sermon, I dare 


fingers all spread out, they would gather round 
and seize his thumb and fingers in their mouths 
till he had as many fish as he had thumbs and 
fingers, playfully snapping and biting at them, 
as we have all seen puppies do. 


say, if the truth were known) felt a suspicion of 
the truth dart through his mind quicker than 
any flash of the telegraph itself. He told the 
chief cashier on Monday morning, that perhaps 
the mistake might have occurred in packin 


But this ay ma of the Japanese fish was often | some boxes of specie for the West Indies, whic 


rudely bro 


en in upon, for it was not kept ex- | had been sent to Southampton for shipment, 


The suggestion was immediately acted upon. 
Here was a race—lightning against steam, with 
eight and forty hours start given. 

Instantly the wires asked “whether such a 
vessel had left the harbor.” 

“Just weighing anchor,”’ was the answer. 

“Stop her!” frantically shouted the electric 
telegraph. It was done. 

“Have on deck certain boxes marked so and 
so; weigh them carefully.” 

They were weighed, and one—the delinquent, 
was found by just one packet of a hundred sov- 
ereigns heavier than it ought to be. 

“Let her go,” said the mysterious telecraph. 
The West Indian folks were debited with just 
one hundred pounds more, and the error was 
corrected without ever looking into boxes, or 
delaying the voyage by anehour. Now that is 
what may be called “doing business.” 





GRANNIE’S TRUST. 


Dear Grannie is with us no longer; 
Her hair, that was white as snow, 
Was parted one morning forever, 
On her head lying sofly and low; 
Her hands left the Bible wide open, 
To tell us the road she had trod, 
With waymarks like footsteps to tell us 
The path she had gone up to God. 


No wonderful learning had Grannie; 
She knew not the path of the stars, 
Nor aught of the comet's wide cycle, 
Nor of Nebula’s dim, cloudy bars; 
But she knew how the wise men, adoring, 
Saw a star in the East long ago; 
She knew how the first Christmas anthem 
Came down to the shepherds below. 


She had her own test, I remember, 
For people, whoe’er they might be, 

When we spoke of the strangers about us, 
But lately come over the sea; 

Of “Laura,” and ‘“Lizzie.’”’ and “Jennie,” 
And stately old “Esselby Oakes,” 

She listened, and whispered it softly — 
“My dear, are these friends meetin’ folks?” 


When our John went away to the cit 
With patrons, whom all the world cnow 
To be sober and honest, great merchants, 
For Grannie this all would not do, 
Till she pulled at John’s sleeve in the twilight, 
To be certain, before he had gone; 
And he smiled as he heard the old question,— 
“Are you sure they are meetin’ folks, John?” 
When Minnie came home from the city, 
And left heart and happiness there, 
I saw her close kneeling by Grannie, 
With the dear, wrinkled hands on her hair; 
And amid the low sobs of the maiden 
Came softly the tremulous tone,— 
“He wasn't like meetin’ folks, Minnie; 
Dear child, you are better alone.” 
And now from the corner we miss her, 
We hear that reminder no more; 
But still, unforgotten, the echo 
Comes back from that far-away shore; 
Till Sophistry slinks in the corner, 
Though Charity sweet has her due, 
Yet we feel, if we want to meet Grannie, 
’Twere best to be meetin’ folks, too. 


- +2 
WHAT IS LIFE GOOD FOR? 


To those discontented ones who think they 
would rather be dyspeptic millionaires or invalid | 
geniuses than remain sound-bodicd and moder- | 
ately poor, the Christian Weekly says: 


Health is good for enjoyment. People some- | 
times speak ambiguously. They say they rather | 
enjoy poor health; and some people seem to do | 
this. At any rate, they enjoy speaking of it. 
They roll it as a sweet morsel under the tonue. 

Health is good to make life enjovable. To a| 
sick man, life appears very undesirable. He 
sees it throngh blue spectacles. He is nervous 





at inattentions, ready for misconstructions. Ev- 
erv thing is awry. 
To the well man, life is all right. Rain or 


shine, wind or no wind, mud or dust, cold or 
not, it does not trouble him. Between life and 
himself there is a perfect understanding. Life 
likes him and he reciprocates. Health is the 
best condition of service as well as enjoyment. 
I know what Mrs. Browning did on her sick bed, 
what a paralyzed painter has done with a brush 
in his teeth. All things are possible to those in 
ill health, but they are more probable to the 
same in good health. Robert Hall writhing on 
the floor as he prepared his sermons was no 
necessary condition to Robert Hall’s greatness 
or usefulness. 


Some one publishes the following very simple 
rules for preserving good health, which you can 
clip out if you cannot remember them—or as 
good ones: ; 

First, keep warm. Second, eat regularly and 
slowly. Third, maintain regular bodily habits. 
Fourth, take early and very light suppers. Fifth, 
keep a clean skin. Sixth, get plenty of sleep. 
Seventh, keep cheerful and respectable company. 
Eighth, keep out of debt. Ninth, don’t set your 
mind on things you don’t need. Tenth, mind 
your own business. | 

a . 7 
MR. STONE AND THE BEAR. 

The Lewiston Journal publishes the following | 
story of old times. The activity and pluck of | 
the dog in helping his master amuse us consid- 
erably as we read the description at this distance 
of time, but we presume the adventure was any 
thing but amusing then to the parties most in- 
terested : 


In the town of Hancock, N. H., some seventy- 
five years ago, lived a man by the name of Stone. 
In the west part of the town there was a small 
mountain. Stone’s farm lay at the foot of this 
mountain, and partly on its side. He here com- 








menced his early married life; it was an unbrok- 


ing man, soon made an opening, and his land 
yiclded him bountiful crops. 


for his corn. 
went to the field, and hid himself behind a root 
of a tree. 
bear and cubs came into the corn, and when she 
was sufficiently near, he fired, but only wound- 
ed her. 
field, she at once rushed at Stone, and now the 
battle began in good earnest. 
hind legs and walked up to him, ready tor the 
encounter, 


several times. 
husband would be killed. 





en wilderness at the time; he, being a persever- 


He had been on his farm some years without 


any depredations by the bears, till one fall an 
old bear and her cubs began on his corn; the 
bear would come down from this mountain and 
cross the road a few rods from his house, and 
make for his corn, 


Stone saw her come down one day and make 
He twwok his gun and dog, and 


He had not to wait long before the 


Instead of retreating and leaving the 


She rose on her 


Stone turned the breech of his gun and struck 


her over the head till he broke his gun without 
any effect upon the bear. 
battle was likely to turn, and thought it time to 
interfere. 
she turned upon the dog, and he ran for the 
eubs; she chased him a few rods and then made 
for Stone; she was too mad and did not mean 
he should escape. 


Thedog saw how tle 


He grabbed the bear by the hind lez; 


Stone was about sixty rods from the house, 


and was going to it with all possible speed; just 
as she came up with Stone the dog took her by 
the leg again, when she would turn and run af- 
ter the doy a few rods, and then would leave the 
animal and make for Stone. 


Before he got to the house the dog had turned 


her four times; when within a few feet of Stone, 
and about five rods of the house, he had to leap 
a large hemlock tree which lay in his path; just 
as he was about toleap it the bear struck him on 
the hip, and took the back of his pants all clear, 
and quite a junk of flesh. 
struck Stone the dog took her by the leg, and 
she turned on the dog, and before she could 
overtake Stone again he got to the house and 


At the moment she 


was secure. Mrs. Stone stood in the door in full 


view of the contest. 


I have heard her tell the story, when a boy, 
She said she expected that her 
She would say, “Such 
feclings of anxiety I never had before nor since; 
it was the doy that saved him.” Lsaw the dog 
when fourteen years old; he was almost blind 
then, but was treated with the utmost kindness; 
he died when about sixteen years old, and was 
buried, and a rosebush planted at bis head to 
perfume his memory. 


---- +o. —- 
THE WELL THAT LEAKED. 


When the General Manager of the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas Railway was pushing that 
great enterprise. southward at the rate of three 
miles a day, he came across a veteran Missouri 
farmer, who, for fifty years, had lived on his 
frontier plantation undisturbed, even by wars, 
pestilence or famine, so far from disease and tel- 
egraphs was he 

One night the advance men came upon his 
farm-house, when the following dialogue ensued: 

“Then ye’re gwine to build a railroad, are ye?” 

“Tea.” 

“Whar am it comin’ from, and whar am it 
gwine to go?” 

“From Sedalia, in Missouri, down through 
Missouri, Kansas, the Indian Territory, and so 
on through Texas to the city of Mexico.” 

“Are you’s gwine to run it through my plan- 
tation” 

“Ves,” 

“Do vou hear that, old woman? We've ot to 
move!” 

“Not necessarily. 
way.” 

“You can have that air; but who'd ’w’ thought 
a railroad would ever hit us?” 

“You've got a good farm here.” 

“Yes, fair to middling.” 

“How many acres?” 

“About four thousand.” 

“Not many improvements?” 

“No; it takes so long to look after the cattle 
that I can’t improve much.” 

“Have you got a good well on the premises?” 

“Yes, a crippin’ good one; only it leaks a 


little.” 
How’s that?” 


All we want is the right of 


“Leaks? 

“You sce we dug down forty feet when we 
came torrock, but no water. Then I walled it up, 
and we hau! the water from the river, about forty 
barrels a day, and fill into it. 

“We don’t use more’n five barrels a day; all 
the rest leaks out, somehow. I was gwine to do 
another well next year, but p’r’aps I can hire the 
water hauled on the cars cheaper than I can 
build!” 

For thirteen years this old planter had hauled 
forty barrels of water a day to empty into that 
rock-bottomed hole rather than dig a new well 
or bring water in a pipe from a spring only a 
mile away. 

a. 


FATE OF AN AGED HEATHEN MOTHER. 

“The tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.” 
It is hard for us to admit that any superstitious 
belief, or sense of religious or legal necessity, 
ean excuse the frightfully unfilial conduct re- 
corded below: 


A tragical episode of Hindoo domestic life oc- 
curred in the city of Mizapora, recently. A na- 
tive woman, upwards of eighty years of age, had 
been very ill, and believing that she was avout 
to die, gave over all her money and jewels to her 
son, and crept to the river side, intending to 
breathe her last in sight of Gunga’s sacred wa- 
ters. After she had been at the river side for 
some time, to her great surprise she recovered, 
and at once returned to her son’s abode. Her 
son refused to admit her, and declared by the 


Hindoo law she was, to ail intents and purpos- 
es, dead; that he should consider her as such till 
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a punchayet had restored her to the rights and 
privileges of the living. Maddened at tais in- 
gratitude and unfilial conduct on the part of her 
son, the poor old woman tore-her hair, beat her 
breast, and crying, ““Ehk Ram! Eh Ram!” 
jumped down a well which stood near. Her rel- 
atives do not appear to have made the sl‘ghtest 
effort to extricate her, and it was not till ten 
o'clock on the following morning, when the po- 
lice were informed of the circumstances, that the 
dead body of the unfortunate woman was fished 
out of the well. 


~ 





FIREWORKS, 


Colored lights have a pleasing and fanciful appear- 
ance at evening toa group of people gathered around 
the open door, and many beautiful and interesting 
experiments in luminous colors may be made by an 
experimentalist, by means of a few simple chemicals 
and a spirit lamp. 

A lamp which will suddenly transform a group of 
people and all surrounding objects toa single bril- 
liant color may be prepared in the following manner: 

Mix some common salt with spirit of wine ina 
platinum or metallic cup, place the cup over a spirit 
lamp, and when it becomes heated, the spirit will 
burn with an intense yellow flame. Let this light 
fall upon a party in a room, ora group on the lawn, 
anda most remarkable transmutation may follow. 
The objects will all be of one color; the complex- 
ions of several persons, whether young or old, fair or 

brunette, will be metamorphosed to a weird, spec- 
tral-like yellow, while the gayest dresses, the crim- 
son; the lilac, the blue, the green, will all take the 
same common hue, and each one will laugh at the 
appearance of his neighbor, insensible of being one 
of the spectral company. 

The group may be changed in color to a bright 
red, by mixing salt of strontian with the spirit in 
the cup over the lamp. 

The following salts, if finely powdered, and intro- 
duced into the flame of the spirit lamp, will commu- 
nicate to the flame their peculiar colors: 


Muriate of soda. ..........+....yellow. 
Muriate of potash..............violet. 
Muriate Of Time... ....0.000 0006 red. 
Muriate of strontia............. crimson. 
Muriate of lithia............... bright red. 
Borax..... C0es Ceececcececcesees green. 


Very beautiful tableaux and fanciful groups of 
statuary, representing ghost scenes, fairy scenes, 
court scenes, scenes from the ‘Arabian Nights,” 
Spencer’s “Fairy Queen’? and Shakespeare’s ‘‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’? may be produced under 
this light, and made to afford a great variety of di- 
version of a high-toned and esthetic character to 
the evening party, whether in doors or out of doors. 

The effects of these colored lights, falling upon a 
well-arranged tableau on the lawn, heightened by 
the deep shadow of evening, is very poetic and im- 
pressive. 


Transmutations of Flowers. 


Trim a spirit lamp, add a little salt to the wick, 
and light it. Set it near a scarlet geranium, and the 
flower will appear yellow. 

Hold over a lighted match a purple columbine, or 
a blue larkspur, and it will change, first to pink and 
then to black. Hold over it a heart’s-ease and the 
purple tint will entirely disappear. If a scarlet, 
crimson or maroon dahlia be tried, the color will 
change to yellow. 

Hold a red rose over the blue flame of a common 
match, and it will become either variegated or turn 
to white. If it then be dipped in water the redness 
will be restored. 

A flaming flower, a thing which carries one’s mind 
back to the old days of the magicians, may be pro- 
duced by simply holding the blossom of the fraxi- 
nella over alighted candle. The flashes of light are 
caused by the oil contained in the small vessels at 
the extremity of the‘leaves of the flower. 

These effects, with a little adroitness, might be made 
the basis of a pleasant spectacular diversion, whose 

character is suflicientiy suggested by the name “The 
Conjurer among the Flowers.” 

A fiery fountain, a pleasant object in a summer 
evening ona lawn, may be made in the following 
manner: 

Put into a glass tumbler fifteen grains of finely- 
granulated zinc, and six grains of phosphorus, cut 
into small pieces, and cover with water. 

Mix in another glass a drachm of sulphuric acid 
with two drachms of water. Pour the diluted acid 
over the phosphorus in the glass, ‘set the glass into 
the mound, urn. or other similar embellishment of 
the yarterre, so as to give the appearance of a foun- 
tain, and in a short time beautifui jets of bluish 
flame will dart from all parts of the surface of the 
mixture, and a luminous column of smoke will arise 
from the glass. 

Handwriting upon the wall may be easily imitated 
by a person experimenting with light. Cut the 
word or words to be shown out of a thick card or 
pasteboard, place it before a lighted lamp, and the 
writing will be distinctly seen upon the wall of the 
apartment. 

Light floating on water is a very pretty object, 
and it may very easily be done. Cutachip of cam- 
phor; light it, and set it on a smooth surface of 
water, and it will float and burn until it is quite 
consumed. 











tr 
A COUNTRY EDITOR says that when he looks at a 
Wwoman’s head, he is puzzled to tell which is switvh. 
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A MIsER’s first rule in arithmetic is addition, but 











THE MARTIN’S NEST. 


Here are one, two, three, four, five— 
Five baby birds and their mother— 
All in a row and alive, 
Peeping out close to each other, 
From a soft-lined cradle-bed, 
With an ivy-screen before, 
And under it rosebuds red— 
’Tis the martin’s nest over our door. 


There are five little downy balls, 
With bright, round gems of eyes; 
In a twitter of hunger each calls 
For fresh-caught, juicy flies; 
Five orange-tipped beaks open wide, 
Ten wings are outspreading for more 
From the feathery feeders outside 
The martin’s nest 6ver our door. 


I see five small, white-barred throats, 
All swelling with eager joy 

To mimic their mother’s notes— 
So merry, half pert, half coy, 

So pretty, and plump, and droll, 
In their cradle-bed, ivied o'er; 

There is something to gladden the soul, 
In our martin’s nest over the door. 


Look! ten slender birds’ feet stand 
Side by side on their cradle’s brink; 
Now ten tiny winglets expand, 
And flutter, and tremble, and shrink, 
Until, by the sweet summer air 
Made bolder than ever before, 
They try what wee pinions can bear 
From the martin’s nest over our door. 


And fast through this bright summer day 
They wheel to and fro in the blue, 
Or perch on a leaf-covered spray 
Till twilight comes, showering dew 
From the heart of her silvery urn, 
On Nature’s broad, beautiful floor, 
And five weary nestlings return 
To our martin’s nest over the door. 


O image of infancy’s home, 
And motherhood, tender and strong, 
And young spirits, = to roam 
In a world that shall weary ere long; 
And type of that Providence clear 
Whose wisdom, Divine evermore, 
Finds rest, His worn children to cheer, 
Like the martin’s nest over our door. 
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For the Companion. 


A RAINY DAY AT GRANDMA’S. 


Grandma Fifield had her hands full. Her 
three little granddaughters had come to spend a 
week with her, for their mamma was sick and 
their noise troubled her. They made more nvise 
still at grandma’s, but the dear old lady was 





THE YOUTITS 


this lovely little hamming bird near this rose!’ 
And away scrambled Allie and Aggie to the 
other end of the quilt. 


beauties of the bedquilt, and grandma had time 
to take quite a nap over her knitting. 
were tired at length, and began to wonder what 
they should do next. 


kitchen, and rushed out to see what it was. It 
was grandpa, bringing in his great hand-sled, 


COMPANION. — 








“O come here quick!’’ echoes Bessie, “and see 


It took them along time to find out all the 


But they 
Pretty soon they heard a strange noise in the 


with a stake at each corner. He used it in win- 
ter to draw wood. 

“What's that for?” cried all the girls at 
once. 

“For you to play with,” answered grandpa. 
“O how nice!” said Bessie. ‘We will put 
some shawls over the tops of the stakes, and 
travel way out West. We’ll go over the Rocky 
Mountains, won’t we?” 

The others agreed, and they began to prepare 


Grandma gave them some ginger cakes, cold 
potatoes and salt, and three apples, all in a tin 
pail. She said it would save them the expense 
of stopping at hotels. Allie ran for a bottle of 
cold water, and then they were ready to start. 
Allie and Aggie were continually peeping out to 
see the sights as they rode along. Bessie drove 
by means of some reins tied to the tongue of the 
sled, and grandpa lent her a small whip. 








well and didn’t mind it. She only laughed at 
their capers, and let them frolic to their heart’s 
content. 

So the children were happy from morning till 
night. They fed the chickens and pigs, dug po- 
tatoes, played in grandpa’s wagon, and tried 
hard to fix the barn up nice and tidy, but found 
it too much work. . 

By-and-by there came a cold, rainy day, when 
the children must stay in the house. That was 
the time when grandma's hands were full. But 
grandmas always find some way to amuse the 
children, after all. 

First, Grandma Fifield made some ginger 
cakes, and let them all help her; and a funny 
time they had. Bessie cut them out, Alice marked 


herself with a thimble. 


out an old-fashioned bedquilt and spread it on 


very bright, but were now a good deal faded. 





Thechildren were soon crawling over it, full o 
shouting at every new discovery. 
at him tail! 


My! All full of eyes, isn’t it, Al 





his heirs generally begin with division. 





lie?” 


them with a knife, and Aggie cut out some for 
When the cakes were done, grandma brought 


the floor. It was covered with pictures of mon- 
keys, birds and flowers, in colors which had been 


glee, pointing owt the pictures to each other and 


“See dis peacock!” cried little Aggie. “Look 


Of course they met with a great many adven- 
tures, and saw many wonderful sights—buffa- 
loes, bears, Indians, ghosts, and every thing they 
could imagine. 
Once they were chased by wolves, but little 
Aggie threw two cold potatoes at them and 
frightened them away. 
They played it was night, quite often, and 
cuddled down to sleep on the bottom of the sled. 
But the mornings came quickly, and they were 
up and away again. 

They played on the sled till bedtime, and told 
grandma they hoped it would rain to-morrow. 
But after all, they were glad to see the bright 
sun the next morning. M. B. E. 
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THE UNREASONABLE MONKEY. 


You have, perhaps, seen the large, hard wood- 
en cases in which Brazil nuts grow. The mon- 
keys are very fond of these rich, sweet nuts, 
though they often have a good deal of trouble 
in getting at them. A gentleman travelling on 
the Amazon River, in Brazil, was once walking 
upon the shore, when he saw a large monkey in- 
dustriously pounding a Brazil nut case upon the 
end of a log to break it. The monkey soon 
caught sight of Mr. E——, and being a monkey 
of an inquiring mind, I suppose, he began to 
watch the stranger’s motions, all the while pound- 
ing away at his nut. But it was not easy to do 
two things at once, and do them both well; and 
it so happened that Mr. Monkey’s long tail com- 
ing in the way, he brought down the hard nut 
upon it with great violence, hurting it as much 
as you hurt your thumb when you give it a rap 
with the hammer. 

To be sure, it was all his own fault, in not 
minding what he was about; but that did not 
make him feel any better, or any better natured. 
He uttered a scream of rage, and starting up, he 
threw the nut with all his force at Mr. E——’s 
head, and ran away into the forest. 
f| Ihave known many children, and I fear some 
grown persons, who behave very much Jike the 
monkey. When any mischief happens to them, 
they fly into a rage with the person nearest to 
-| them, even though the misfortune be all their 








to the right a tritle. 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
: 1. 
TWELVE TRANSATLANTIC CITIES, 


for their journey. They put crickets on the sled ‘ A on such occasions > I consent. as 
for seats, and covered the whole with shawls tied] 3° 7 waar Ue wate Gauie avery deg. ae 
to the stakes, leaving only the front open, that| 4. — ofw ee, to et a ae 

nai ‘ J Aviv, 5. Wait till we hear what Nan testifies to seeing. 
Bessie might see where to — 6. Explain the nature of oxygen, Eva. 

“Tt is so cold and stormy,”’ said she, “we had| 7, Mr. Lenox forded the river at that place last 

er aina an spring. 

better travel with our curtains down. 8. fi you are going to get mad, ride by yourself. 


9. You better first take a nap, lest you tire before 


you reach the top. 


10. Do you know the song entitled ‘Over the 


River’? 


ll. Abel fasted rigorously during Lent. 
12. I believe the outer pillar of the corridor leans 
THREE YOUNG WRITERS. 
2. 
REBUS. 





RIDDLE. 


Iam a thing which hath a name, 
Yet all the senses fail to show me 
To mortal eyes, though eyes of flame. 
You see me not, and yet you know me, 
The sense of taste will fail to find, 
Although between your lips you place me; 
he sense of smell for me is blind, 
And sense of feeling ne’er can trace me; 
I come and go with every noise, 
And yet your ears can never hear me. 
To laughter-loving boys and girls 
I seldom come; they seem to fear me; 
And yet I'm never known te harm 
The tender babe while sweetly sleeping, 
But sometimes will the babe alarm 
When wide awake, and set it weeping. 
In me no substance e’er is known, 
And yet I’m oft a solid pleasure, 
But only by the time that’s flown 
Are you enabled me to measure, E. B.C. 


4. 
WORD SQUARE. 


A straight piece of wood. 
A single thing. 

To draw or paint. 

A volcano in Sicily. 


5. 
A BATCH OF BOTANICAL ANAGRAMS, 
O Moses P. Balch, 


AO. ¥. 


Pan on drags. 


I can pelt. Old dog Ren. 
Like dews. The poor lie, 
All time. rest. 
Nigh deaths. Awe is blest. 
6. 
CHARADE. 


Dear me! what’s all this noise about? 

What makes our baby scream and shout? 

He’s thrown away his rattle, and he won’t stroke 
the cat, 

But flings about his little fists that are so red and fat; 

The more we pet and coax him, the more he cries, 


we find; 
O, little folks, pray tell us what does disturb his 
mind. 


“Why don’t you fetch my first?” he thinks, “and 
not stand gaping there. 

Go, fetch me plenty, hot and sweet; don’t taste it 
on the stair.” 

But now our baby laughs and crows, for at the door 
ne SCES 

My whole, who’s bringing in my jirst, at which we’re 
all well pleased. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Plymouth. 

2. A Dandelion Blossom. 

8. Ellen. 

4. Dandelions open in April. 

6. Hound, Mastiff, Spaniel, Newfoundland, Point- 
er, Terrier. 

6. Shadow. 





Why is the letter R very unfortunate? Because it 
is always in trouble, wretchednes and oy is the 
beginning of riot and ruin, and is never found in 











own fault. 


peace, innocence or love, 
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TERMS: 


The Supscrivrion Price of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
le year. 


order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages 1s nade, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-imasters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80. 

The date against your name onthe margin of vour paper, 
shows to What time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— Rememberthat the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paperstopped. Allarrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that allsubscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Always givethe name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CU., Youtu's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








THE HORN-BOOK. 


In reading about school-books, a century or two 
ago, one often finds allusions to horn-books which 
were in common use at school. It is well to know 
just what these horn-books were. 

In this age, when books, magazines and newspa- 
pers are so cheap and abundant, we hardly know 
how to appreciate them. In the first century, books 
were made of sheets of parchment, all written by 
hand, so that only those of princely wealth could af- 
ford to own such a treasure. Many articles were 
used for the pages of books, and for writing materi- 
al, before paper was invented. For letters and mes- 
sages, thin boards were used, covered with a coat- 
ing of wax, on which a person could write with any 
sharp-pointed instrument. The margin of these let- 
ters was made thicker than the part written upon, 
forming a protection to the writing, like the frame 
of a common slate. 

Books were often made of wood, thin strips of 
bark, palm leaves, skins of beasts, and even thin 
sheets of lead. These were all written by hand, and 
often very finely ornamented. 

Even after paper and printing were invented, it 
was many years before books were used in the schools. 
The first books used in teaching were made of wood, 
on which were placed sheets of paper, containing 
the alphabet, short words, and other exercises, often 
the Lord’s Prayer, and Scripture texts; over these 
printed sheets was placed a thin sheet of transpar- 
ent horn. When compared with the books now 
used in our common schools, it was a rude-looking 
piece of work, but it should teach us to value the 
many helps and conveniences which we now have to 
make a good education, which is a true blessing, ea- 
sily obtained, 

si a 
A WEASEL’S MILITARY TACTICS, 

The Portland Transcript prints this funny descrip- 
tion: 

A good old Westbrook Quaker vouches for the 
truth of the following story of a battle between a 
weasel and a rat, in which the former showed a mil- 
itary 7 that would be the making of a General. 
The good old man gave his peace principles a little 
vacation while he watched the fight with lively curi- 
Osity. Itwas evident from the first that, in an open, 
fair tield, the rat carried too many guns for his slip- 
pery enemy, and drove him at every set-to, 

The weasel at length appeared discouraged, and 
was, for a time, lost to sight. Our friend soon found 
he was burrowing in the ground. He rapidly made 
a tunnel, whieh, when finished, had a large entrance 
and avery small exit. This done, he ventured ont 
and again attacked the rat, but soon fled before him, 
as on each former occasion, He disappeared in the 
larger spouting to hi- tunnel, the rat pouncingin after 
him. He soon appearec. squeezing himself out of the 
amall opening at th: Opposite extremity of the mine, 
dashed back with great speed tothe hole down which 
the rat had just disappeared, and plunged in without 
the slightest hesitation. The momentum of the rat 
must have wedged him fast in the cunning trap pre- 

mared for him, and the weasel was upon his unpro- 

ected rear before he could change front! All that 
followed must be left to the imagination. 


-- - — 


“THE SMITHS.” 


John Smith—plain John Smith—is not very high 
sounding; it does not suggest aristocracy; it is not 
the name of any hero in dle-away novels; and yet it 
is good, strong and honest, ‘Transferred to other 
languages it seems to climb the ladder of respecia- 
bility. ‘Thus in Latin itis Johannes Smithus. the 
Italian smooths it off into Giovanni Smithi; the 
Spaniards render it Juan Smithus; the Dutchman 
adopts it as Hans Schmidt; the French flatten it out 
junto Jean Sineet; and the Russian sneezes and barks 


| ton was, no doubt, a clever man; very, very clever, 
Tuk Comranton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 


| or English, and bring every hoof 0’ them to Fa’kirk 


THE YOUTH'S 


Jonloff Smittowski. When John Smith gets into | 
the tea trade in Canton he becomes Jovan Shimmit; 

if he clambers about Mount Hecla,:the Icelanders 

say he is Jahne Smithson; if he trades among the 

Tuscaroras he becomes Ton Qa Smittia; in Poland 

he is known as Ivan Schmittiweiski; should he wan- 

der among the Welsh mountains, — talk of Jihon 

Schmidd; when he goes to Mexico he is booked as | 
Jontli F’Smitti; if of classic turn he lingers among 

Greek ruins, he turns to ’Ion Smikton; and in Tur- 

key he is utterly disguised as Yoe Seef. 


———_e————— 
EASILY FLATTERED, 


There was once a Scottish drover who, though he 
could neither read nor write, had nevertheless made 
a large fortune by sheep-farming, and was open to 
any degree of flattery as to his abilities in this de- 
partment of labor. A purchaser, knowing his weak- 
ness, and anxious to ingratiate himself into his good 
graces, ventured one evening over their whiskey 
toddy to remark,— 

“Lam of the opinion, sir, that you are a greater 
man than even the Duke of Wellington!” 

“Hoot, toot!” replied the sheep farmer, modestly, 
hanging his head with a pleasing smile, and Me 
large pinch of snuff, ‘‘that’s too much—too much by 
far ~ by far.”’ 

But his guest, after expatiating fora while upon 
the great powers of his host in collecting and con- 
centrating upon a Southern market a flock of sheep, 
suggested the question, ‘Could the Duke cf Well- 
ington have done that?” 

The sheep farmer thought a little, snuffed, took a 
glass of toddy, and replied, “‘The Duke of Welling- 


I believe. They tell me he wasa good soger; but 
then, d'ye see, he had reasonable men to deal with 
—captains, and majors, and generals, that could un- 
derstand him, every one of them, both officers and 
men; but l’1:n not so sure, after all, if he could man- 
age, say twenty thousand sheep, besides black cattle, 
that could not understand one word he said, Gaelic 


Tryst! I doot it—I doot it—but I have done that!” 
The inference was evident. 


—_.—__— 


WHAT EAR-WAX IS FOR. 


Dr. Dio Lewis, in one of his lectures, while he was 
addressing the boys, singled out a red-headed little 
fellow, and asked him what the wax was in the ear 
for. Ilesaid he selected a red-headed boy because 
red-headed boys are generally the smartest. The boy 
stood up and said he did not know. The doctor 
would not take such an answer. If the boy didn’t 
know, he must tell, at least, what he thought the 
wax was in the ear for. 

“Well,” said the boy, “the wax is in the ear be- 
cause—Decause—because it wants to be in the ear !”’ 

He questioned another boy, who claimed distine- 
tion by having a red head, and his answer was that 
it kept the passage to the drum moist. That was 
correct; but it had further uses. Ear wax is a dead- 
ly poison to insects, and its presence in the ear ef- 
fectually protected the ear from insects, It gome- 
times accumulated and became hard, causing pirtial 
deafness, but a little warm castor oil, cant with 
— would remedy that, or an injection of soap 
suds. 

a 


WASHING IN RIVERS, 
In many parts of France washerwomen do their 
work on the river banks instead of at home. A 
traveller says: 


As we cross the bridge between the two portions 
of the city, we see the washerwomen at their work, 
not as in Paris and Lyons, in commodious houses, 
but crouching in the sand at the water’s edge, in 
awkward and uncomfortable positions, which must 
make the work doubly laborious. And this was a 
sight we repeatedly saw, not only on the borders of 
this narrow and shellow river, but wherever a little 
brooklet flowed at the side of a street there would be 
the basket of soiled linen and the washerwoman, It 
is customary to spread the clothes on the sandy and 

wbbly beaches to dry, instead of placing them on 
ines, which are seldom seen here. 


-_ > 


HEARING WITH BOTIT EARS OFF, 
Dr. Dio Lewis, in a recent lecture in Lawrence, 
Mass., said: 


The opinion was pretty general that a person could 
hear without the aid of the outside ear, and that 
sound was as perfectly conveyed to the inner ear 
without its nt but he could not take this view of 
the matter, and related an instance of an earless man, 
who went to the Massachusetts Hospital to procure 
a pair of artilicial ears. He talked with him, and 
found that his hearing was not as perfect as when he 
had his ears. He used to be a good singer and very 
fond of music, and since losing his ears he had no 
interest in music, and could not followa tune; in 
fact, he had lost his ear figuratively as well as Nter- 
ally. This was an evidence, the speaker continued, 
that the outer ear was instrumental in enabling per- 
sons to distinguish the delicate shades of sound. 


Qe 
A WORD TO FAST READERS. 


I never knew but one or two fast readers and read- 
ers of many books whose kuowledge was worth an 
thing. Mrs. Martineau says of herself that she is 
the slowest of readers, sometimes a page an hour. 
But then what she reads she makes her own. Do 
impress this on E. Girls read too much and think 
too little. I will answer for it that there are few 
girls of eighteen who have not read more books than 
T have; and as to religious books, I can count upon 
my fingers in two minutes all Lever read. But they 
are mine. - 7’. W. Robertson. 


— - 


“I BOARD," 





There is truth and poetry both in the following: 


A new lady in town was attracted Sunday evening 
by alittle boy in the street. He was a bright little 
f-llow, but was rather shabbily dressed, and had an 
appearance of being better acquainted with the 
shades than the lights of this world. ‘Where is 
your home, my little son?” sheasked. “TI haint got 
no home,” he answered. “Got no home?’ she re- 
peated, the tears standing in hereyes. ‘*No marm,” 
said he, equally affected; “1 board.”’ 


_— a 


A BRIDGE at Denver, Colorado, sports this notice: 
“No vehicle drawn by more than one animal is al- 
| lowed to cross this bridge in opposite directions at 
| the same time.”’ 

a ee 


ATTENTION Is called tothe advertisement of the Mer 
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Heapqvarters of White's Specialty for Dyspepsia is 
removed to 107 Washington Street, next to Heraid office. 
26—6t 





N® OTHER PLACE, 


Wherever in the world we roam, 

‘Lhere is no other place like home; 

"Twas there that we received our birth— 

No place can we 80 prize on earth; 

No country like ‘our native land,” 

VW here beauty’s seen on every hand; 

Ne other place of heaven so blest, 

As all will own wh. know her best; 

No other place like GEORGE FENNO’s, 

Where Boys can purchase all their ‘*Clothes,” 

Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes eomplete, 

Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
URNETT’S COCOAINE gives Snqastanes $0 she 
hair. 26—It 


GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 

work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 

G. STINSON & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 
l—ly 











HE BEST WAY to attach your name to your 
keys is to buy a German Silver Key Check with your 
name and address stamped upon it, Sent postpaid for 25c 
by H. 8. ADAMS, Livonia, N. Y. 26—Itp 
HERE IS NO EXCUSE for those who drag their 
weary and disordered bodies into our company, When 
a few doses of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla would cleanse 
their murky blood and restur their health and vigor. Ye 
muddy victims of bilious disease, have some — for 
your neighbors, ifnot for yourselves. 2t 








$5 BOY’s PRINTING OFFICE. 
Press, Types, Ink, etc., complete. Splendid, profitable 
amusement, Send two 3c stamps for catalogue and speci- 
= printing. PENFIELD & CO., Meriden, Conn, 
24—eow2t 


SEND 





To CHAS. H. TAYLOR & CO., 51 Water St., 
Boston, for the best magazine (AMERICAN 
ILOMES tor one year,) and the most beautiful 
oil Chromo (104gx12'4, mounted, sized and 
varnished,) in the world. Chromos mailed 
imme y- 26—1t 
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$1 35 
MERCANTILE SAVING INSTITUTION. 
New Bank Building, 
No. 387 Washington Street, Boston, 
This is the only Saving Bank in the State that pays in- 
terest on deposit for each and every full calender month 
they remain in bank. The institution has a guarantee 
fund < $205,000 fur the express protection of depositors. 
23—L3t 


BOYS LOOK HERE. 


We shall have ready in July our new 





POSTACE STAMP ALBUM, 
arranged and brought down to the present time. 
Elegantly bound in black and gilt. 


1 Vol. 4to. Price $3 00. 


Liberal terms offered to boy agents to sell the same. 
Address 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 


26—It 24 Cornhill, Boston, 


GIRLS AND BOYS!! 

Now can make $5 a day selling my gay little flags in 
bright colors—tull number of stars. Stats of d Nerent col- 
ors—red, white, blue, green, purple, lemon, black walnut 
and rosewood, Just the thing for picnic parties, Fourth 
ot July, ete. Ten flags with staffs sent by mail as sam- 
ples for 25c ~$1 50 per hundred = Manufactured by J. JAY 
GOULD, 20 Bromtield St., Boston, Mass. 25—1t 


J. A. HUGHES & CO., | 
SHOW ‘ 


Dealers in and Manufacturers of 
CASES. 





Ofevery description, and of The Patent 
Round Corner Show Case, (Patent- 
ed March 14th, 1871.) 

151 WASHINGTON ST., Boston. 
Opposite Old South Church. 26—tf 


$10 from 503 


12Sawrrrs sent ( paid) for Fifty Cents, that 
eee rein Della RL Worcore NY. 
46—eom26t 


PIC N 1c S CAPE POND GROVE.,—This 

/We beautiful grove of 60 acres is situ- 
ated near Gloucester, Fine Sailing and Fishing, Covered 
Platform for Dancing, Swings, etc. Eastern R. R. makes 
special terms for parties. For terms, ete., address NATH'L 
WEBSTER, Webster House, Gloucester, Mass, 25—2t 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 
try. 


SHOW CASES 











With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company confidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of Taseceen manutac- 
ture, 





SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American boys, has just been brought 
out, and js already immensely popular. 


The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. Its special trade 
ark is “‘American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.” 


—ALSO— 


| SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


| For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and meahs of the great majori- 
ty of respectable young people. 


No watches retailed by the Company. For sale by all 
Jewellers. Send tor Circuiar. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 





cantile Saving Institution in another column. 


go Journal. 


TWELVE SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 


Recently published by 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


HE AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. 

ADELINE TRAFTON. Illustrated. $175. 

“Fresh as a spring flower, and vivacious as a swallow.” 
Harper's Mayaz 


By Miss 


~ 3 ine. 





ORTHERN LANDS; or, Young America in 
Russia and Prussia. By Oxrrver Ortic. Illustrated, 





$1 50. 


“Breezy, bright, instructive and entertaining.''—Chica- 
HE DOCTOR’S DAUGHTER. By Sopnir 
May. Illustrated. $1 50. 

“From first to last the interest never lessens.”—Hearti 


and Home. 


JUMOROUS READINGS IN PROSE AND 

VERSE. By Prof. L. B. Monrog. $150. 
“The contents have been gathered with excellent taste.” 
—New York Tribune. 


{ISCELLANEOUS READINGS IN PROSE 
AND VERSE, By Prof. L. B. Monrog. $1 50. 
“Some of the best things of current literature may be 

found gathered here "—Susion Advertiser. 


PENS AND TYPES; or, Hints and Helps to 
Writers. By BenJamiIn Drew. $150 

“Interesting to the general reader, as well as useful to 

writers and printers.”—Pourtland Argus. 


NOD-MAN. By the Author of “Credo.” 
$1 50. 


“It mects the cry ofthe hours, and of all hours, squarely 
and fully.”—Zion’s Herald. 




















ALF-TRUTHS AND THE TRUTH. By 
Rev. J. M. Manninc, D.D. Cloth. $200. 

“The open-eyed, undisturbed, and courageous faith of 

the live orthuduxy of the day.”—Ckhristian Union. 





Cuan AND CREATION. By Prof. L. P. 
Hicxox, D. PD. Cloth. $275. 

“Something in the field of positively religious thought 
that will be worth studying.” —Cimcinnati Christian ad- 
vocate. 


WO FAMILY MOTHERS. 
MARIE Sorpuie SCHWARTZ. 8vo. 
per, $1. 
“Both entertaining and wholesome, although the hero is 
a bit of a prig, and the heroine somewhat of a goose.”— 
Christian Kegister. 
VER THE OCEAN. By Curtis Guixp. 
Price, $2 50. 
“One of the best books of foreign travel ever published 
in this country.””—Rev. H. W. Bellows. 


RUBY DUKE. By Mrs. Il. K. Porwiy. 
$1 50. 





By Mapame 
Cloth, $150. Pa- 





bi sateen A told, and adds attractive characters to the 
many found in fiction.”—U. 8. Guzete. 


TWELVE NEW BOOKS. 


To be published in June. 





HREE GENERATIONS. By Saran A. Ex- 
EkY. 8vo. Paper, $1; Cloth, $150. Illustrated by 
Miss L. B. HUMPHREY. 
Acompetent critic pronounces this book “remarkable” 
in its descriptions of “old fo ks’’ times, 


=TORIES AND POEMS. By Mother and 
\) Daughter, Mrs. CAROLINE GILMAN and Mrs, Caro- 
LINE HI, JenvEY. 4to. Miustrated. (In press.) 

“A welcome souvenir of the intellectual labor and en- 
joyment of a long life."—New York 








OETHE: HIS LIFE AND WORKS. AnkEs- 
say. By GeorcE H. Catvert, Author of “The Gen 
tleman,” etc. 1l6mo. Cloth, $1 50. 
“Mr. Calvert's style is excellert, his criticism scholarly, 
and his perspective admirable.”"—V. Y. Evening Post. 





SEA AND SHORE; or, The Tramps of a Trav- 
eller. By OLiver Optic. lémo. Hlustrated. $1 25. 
“He (Oliver Optic) is sparkling and captivating in de- 
scribing incidents and adventures.” — Spirit ef the Times. 


HE WHISPERING PINE; or, The Gradu- 
ates of Radcliffe. By ELivan Kettoce. Iémo. Il- 
lustrated. $1 25. 


“Mr. Kellogg’s story ‘points the moral’ with a varicty 
¥ mishaps that are no less logical than funny.”— Chicago 
mes. 


UMANITY IMMORTAL; or, Man Tried, 
Fallen, and Redeemed. By Laurens P. Hickok, 
D.D. 8vo. Cloth, $275. i 


~~ led for th gh thinkers and those who mean to 
be such.” — Christian Secretary. 


ICKED UP ADRIFT. By Prof. James Dr- 
Mitte. lé6mo. Cloth, $1 50. 
Another volume of the popular “BB, O. W, C. Series.” 


ITTLE PRUDY’S LITTLE GRANDMOTII- 
— By Sopuie May. 24mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 
‘ . . 


“The writer ofthese books has a great fund of sharp and 
funny stories about children.*'—New Haven Palladium. 


NDER THE CEDARS: and what the Years 
brought. By Atice J. Hatcn. ]2mo. Cloth,$1 50. 


“A story rich in incident 2nd humor, imbued witha 
healthy, religious tone.” 


AIFS FROM THE WAY-BILLS OF AN 
Cloth. | aad EXPRESSMAN,. By T.W. Tucker. l6mo. 


“An interesting narrative by a veteran in the service.” 
HE CHILD OF THE ISLAND GLEN. by 
ELIJAH KELLOGG. l6mo. Illustrated. §1 25. 
This is the fourth volume of the popular “Pleasant Cove 
Series.” ‘ 























I ATLIN SCHOOL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 
4 Selections from the Latin Classic Authors By FRray- 
cis GARDNER, Head Master, A. M. Gay, and A. H. Buck, 
Masters, of the Boston Latin School. {. Pheedrus, Jus- 


— Notes and Vocabulary. Ilémo, Cloth, 





& Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 





5l—ly New York and Boston. 





Boston and New York. 
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